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„ HIG-CLUB OF IREL AND. 


My Lords and Gentlemen. 


To you, who have embodied your- 
ſelves as watchful centinels to guard over 
the Conſtitution of the realm, and reſiſt 
cach arbitrary encroachment of power. ob 

F 


- 22 


4 


To You, who have. covenanted to 
8 ſupport and maintain the PRINCIPLES 
60 ESTABLISHED AT THE RevoLuTioN ; 


„ and, 


r 
<> LOBE Tt 1 4. , * * : 

r — TY ; 

2 n Pro 


iv DEDICATION. 
and, in doing ſo, to uphold the REL1G108 
or THE OTATE, the preſent Addreſs, 


weill not ſeem ill-timed, or obtruſive, when 


preſented by one of your own body, 


warmly attached to BOTH, 


| The 3 of 3 individual have 
ſometimes arreſted the arm of popular fa- 
naticiſm, and, by diſcloſing the calamities 
which might reſult from their indiſcrimi- 


nate interference, reſtored tranquility to 


the diſaffected multitude. 


By Gmilar attempts, the vulgar may 


be undeceived, and induced, perhaps, not 


to riſk the bleſſings of toleration, which 
they now enjoy, by any rude commotion, 


But, it 1s chiefly, towards vou ;—the 


conſervators of Liberty, and guardians of 


its ſacred fire, that they would look, in 
the hour of danger, and of difficulty. Your 
reſolves would then, become the bright 


cynoſure 


8 
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cynoſure that ſhould guide their waver- 
ing and unſteady courſe. At ſueh a time, 
you would relinquiſh every juſt oppoſi- 
tion to power; and, if neceſſity ſhould 
demand the facrifice, unite in ſuch a 
cauſe with the objects of your former 
diſlike, for the PUBLIC Goo. For 't is that 
alone which demands all your vigilance, 
and, for that alone, ſhould you Gcrigee all 
your prepoſſeſſions. 


Vour Country, your Religion, your pro- 
perties, would be all at ſtake, ſhould 
Popery, and popiſh principles invade your 
rights, and enter by force, or ſtratagem, 
the ſanctuary of the Conſtitution ; intro- 
duced under the fictitious guiſe of ToL E- 
RATION, by ſuch as 4 

cc dolts inſtructi et arte Pelgſce, 
would paſs for difintereſted i Patriots ; but 
who,— 

<« Talibus inſidiis perjurique arte Sinonis; 
would betray the people into meaſures 
4 2 2 deſtructive 
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deſtructive of national liberty, and the 


public faith. 


There are, too, thoſe who, becauſe a 


few Members of your Club have been 


ſeduced into meaſures repugnant to the 
eſſential maxims of che inſtitution, roundly 
aſſert, that you, as a body, are anſwer- 
able for their lapſe in principle, and are 


concealed abettors of their demands, A 


particular reply to ſuch inſinuations, how- 


ever malignant or unjuſt, would be un- 
worthy of men, who poſſeſs ſo eminently, 
the public confidence and eſteem. 


But. nevertheleſs, you are called upon, 
as public characters, embodied for the 
public good; and many of you, Members 
of the Legiſlature, to ſep forward, and enter 
into fome Reſolution worthy of yourſelves, 
At a criſis, like this, when ſilence be- 
comes criminal, and might paſs for acquicl- 


ence | 


DEDICATION. vii 


' cence on youp part, under claims which, 
as Whigs and Supporters of Conſtitutional 
Freedom, you cannot but condemn. 


In the following 6c OB3ERVAT IONS,” — 


thus ſubmitted to your notice, I have en- 


deavoured to repreſent your preſent ſenti- 
ments, as ſimilar to thoſe promulgated -in_ 
1688. And to awaken the Nation from 
the danger of falling under Popery and 
Arbitrary Power: and ,in doing ſo, I truſt, - 
I have acted the pat of a good Citizen 
and a ſound Patriot. 
Impreſſed with an bigh ſenſe a nd 
rough conviction of your integrity and 
ability, I have ventured to addreſs my- 
ſeif, particularly, to vou, in the language, 
and with the ſentiments and ſincerity of a 
friend to the Conſtitution, and, 


A PROTESTANT Wl. 


Dublin, I 12th, * 
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line 21, for, guarantee, read 


nn 
Page 3, line 23, for, acts, read pacts. 
Line 26, for, warned, read warmed. In Note 
of page 24, line 3, for, 7 aucoit, read naurot, 
Page 34, line 22, for, the, read he, page 46, 
uaranty. 


OBSERVATIONS, &e. 


Tu E revival of religious diſputes cannot, 


in the preſent day, but be a ſubject rather to 


* 
4 


lament. over, than quicken by the flame of 


controverſy. Memory reluctantly turns back 
on the horrors of fanatic fury, and the mild - 


ſpirit of philoſophy, as ſhe turns over the 
hiſtoric page, ftained with the ſad catalogue, 


and glowing with far other fires, than thoſe 
which philauthropy has kindled, bluſhes for 


the errors of humanity, and breathes a with, - 
that thoſe ſcenes of blood and Carnage 8 f 
not be revived amongſt wa” 


* 


In cus «ddreffing myſelf to-the public mind, 


already too much heated as well as agitated, I 


ſhall endeavour to confine myſelf within the 
bounds preſcribed to political writings ; and, 
ſtudiouſſy avoiding the narrow and intricate 
preg that 1 to metaphyſieal diſquiſition, reſt 

B . 


4 


112 ] 


only on ſuch particular principles and tenets 
as may ſerve to illuſtrate the foundation and 
Poliey of thoſe reſtrictions the eſtabliſhed reli- 
gion bas laid upon all who are not of ity com- 


= , — — — * 


munion. 


The . I have FRE laid upon my- 
ſelf, will not, I fear, be eaſy iu its accom- 
pliſhment. Religion being ſo intimately con- 


nected with tbe policy of the ſtate, may often | 


make it neceſſary for me to deviate a little 
from my plan, and in following the clue that 


. ſhould lead me to irt principles, it may often 


be neceſſary, to canvaſs the ,doGrines of a ſuper- 
ſtition ſanctified by age, and whole rights and 
myſteries, like. thoſe of Eleuſis, ſhould: not be 


diſcloſed too lightly or inconſiderately. If I 


have ſtolen into the temple, and removed the 
vel, which concealed. thoſe incomprehenſible 


attributes peculiar to their faith; let not the 


Holy Catholic Church, or her venerable prieſt- 
hoad,, attribute the intruſion to idle curioſity 


7-0 malignant diſlike..  Contented with bis own 


religion, the author of this treatiſe was never 
folicitous' to dive into another's rights; nor 


could the latter be ever a motive, with his mind, 


to diſturb their ceremonies.— Political reſearch 


| alone unfolded the connection, and revealed 
to his ardent enquiry, the ſubtle and artſul wiles 


7 which ambitious and aſpiring Churchmen, 
| ſought 


| | 
| fought to ſubdue the de oy men ; and 
that infallible aud ſupreme juriſdiction, thoſe 
„ reverend venders of riſes,” arrogated , to 
themſelves, in order to eſtabliſh that arbitrary 
ſway under which they might be benefited, — 
For the? acquiſition of thiol command, vi 
ſays an eloquent and enlightened modern hif- 
torian, © over the conſciences and underſtand- 
« jngs of a congregation, however obſcure or 
« deſpiſed by the world, is more truly grateful 
“ to the human heart, than the poſſeſſion of 
the moſt deſpotic power impoſed, by arms 
c and conqueſt, on a reluCtaut people.” 
And it is this original and inherent principle 
in human nature, that ſhould guide the ſpe- 
culative politician 1 in all his theories: —the na- 
tural love of power and dominion in man 
and the probable abuſe in his exerciſe of it. 
"Tis this effort at controul, that has ringed 'with 
blood the annals of all nations, and to reſiſt 
which; men firſt aggregated together in repub- 
lies, and framed wholeſome laws; and entered | 
into ſolemn acts and covenants Let it not then 
be ſaid by ſuch. as are jealous of their faith; 
and are attached to, and tenacious of, its doc- 
trines, that I am warned: By animoſity againſt 
them and their Creed. Id-1o anche ſon pit- 
„ | © tore.” 


WT: Vide Gibbon's Decline and Fall of the Roman Enz- 
Pire, vol. ad. p. 291. 
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the univerſe | 
its tenets, or its profeſſors, I wiſh to treat of 


E 


ce tore. o am a Chriſtian, and have learned 
to be © in charity with all men, — and, without 
quarreling with his abſtinence from wine and 
his ablutions, could adore, along with the pious 
muſſulman, the giver of all good, the God of 


It is not the religion itſelf, 


here; it is its neceſſary influence on the conſtitu- 


tion of the ſtate, and its want of analogy to our 
particular government. 


When prieſts 3 politicians they diſ- 
credit their function and travel out of their 
callings; and ſomething ore than toleration is 


to be ſuſpected from their interference. They 


were originally ſent by Chriſt and his Apoſtles 
to viſit the fick, to clothe the naked, and to 
ſeed the hungry, and not to embroil the ſtate, or 
raiſe diſcontents among the people. They quiet. 
ly and peaceably enjoy the preſent bleſſings of to- 
Jeration, and might conſole themſelves for any 
temporary or political reſtrictions with the hope 


: of that reward which is promiſed by their ſyſ- 
tem, as well as ours, to a © meek and lowly 


ſ] Fr 


They are reſtleſs and diſſatisfied, and as fel. 
Jow citizens and men, they demand attention. 


6 their caſe as hard as has been ſtated by 
their 


U * 


their © Niese ? and has the legiſlature im- 
poſed any new or oppreſſive reſtrictions ?—Far 
from it. The laws coercing Roman Catholic 
Diſſenters, which were framed by the wiſdom 
and precaution of our anceſtors as a barrier 
_ againſt future outrage and enormity, have been 
gradually relaxed ——Our unhappy country; 
bleeding through every pore from the ſtabs in- 
flicted on her by her unnatural children, re- 
quired a bandage ſor her wounds. The legiſ- 
lative web was wove, ſtrong and compact, to 
reſtrain this life-blood torrent: time and quiet. 
has reſtored her to a better health, and we, who, x 
though remote ones, are ſtill ſufferers—forgive 
the 7 we cannot forget. | 


But who are the diſcontented and repining 
amongſt us? and who are they who would 
conjure up this phantom of religious difcord? 
Are they the ſteady and united body of theRoman 
Catholic perſuaſion,—gal led and goaded by re- 
cent injuries and exiſting grievances? Or, do 
| thoſe murmurs of diſcontent,” and thoſe loud de- 
mands for redreſs of fictitious or exaggerated 
grievances, proceed from a repining junto, 
ſtirred up and collected by a few factious and 
diſcontented partizans :----not ſo much of their 
OWN body, as outrageous and diſappointed 

1 a poſtates 


Vide Declaration of the Catholic Society of Dublin. 
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apoſtates from ours, ever fendy to diflurb the 
government, that, in the ſeramble for power, 


oy ny reap ſome fiealthy advantage ? 


Are they of the Sl catholic en in the 
empire, - AHrom moſt of whom the brand of at- 
tainder has been wiped off, and who hold their 
poſſeſſions undiſturbed by the vigilance of a 


jealous government, —and ſome of whom have 


been, and daily may be, reſtored to their rank 
in the conſtitution ? But theſe are not the 
men who repice——They are reſpected amongſt 
us, and hold their poſſcilions They are thoſe 
who may be found in all governments,-----the 


indigent and reſtleſs, who can loſe nothing and 


may gain much, and who, by the extent of 


their demands, would unhinge and-overthrow 


the order and ſymmetry of the ſtate. Men, who 
borrow the cloak of religion and the maſk of 
pious zeal, to cajole and deceive the eredulous 
multitude, ever fond of change, and ready to 


aid any revolution, in which they think they 
| ſee their own aggrandiſement, and the diſcom- | 


fiture and oyerthrow of the wHe, the learned, 
and their e, Z | 


"Suck are I 8 * defpiling dad 
* or temporiſing meaſures demand a. repeal of 
the ©& whole code” exiſting againſt them: and 

: inſtead 


Le 


inſtead of preſenting an humble petition. for 
redreſs of grievances, to the legiſlature, publiſh 
and diſſeminate, declarations of right, founded 
on the natural and not the civil equality of 
man, aud tending: to level all human diſtincti- 
ONS :--Who, taking the example of a recent 
revolution, would act over again, but on a 
diſlerent theatre, the bloody acts of an head- 
ſtrong and ungovernable democracy furious 
and- fanguinary in every change, but moſt ſo, 
where religion is the prologue to the tragedy. 
To them the pageantry and ſhow of monarchy 
is moſt acceptable, and more grateſul to their 
minds would be the iron yoke of one deſpat, by 
flattering whoſe paſſions they might conciliate 
his favour, and reap bis rewards, than many 
mild governors, who would check their vices 
and ſuppreſs their exceſſes. France, it is true, 
now breathes, from a carnage that ſtained the 
manners and corrupted the urbanity of a polite 
nation; and the dreadful and ſavage acts com- 
mitted at the commencement of the. Revolu- 
tion, even by thoſe whoſe ſex and education 


| have ever faſhioned them for the ſoft and con- 


foling offices of humanity, evince—how dread- 
ful the fury, and how inordinate the revenge 
of a people excited againſt their governors and 
| looted to wild and Is mallacre! 
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[ 3 . 7h 
The argument no doubt is an impoſing. one; 
where natural equality is the obje profeſſed 
to be contended for, and it ſhall be my buſineſs 


to ſhow, hereafter, how widely diſtinct civil 
Tights are from natural and arbitrary ones. 


The French Revolution was a great epoch in 


the annals | of mankind, and even ſympathy : 
rejoices in the deſtruction of its Baſtile and 


thoſe horrid priſons which deſpot jealouſy had 
raiſed, and in which were confined victims to 


her deteſted policy, untried and uncondemned 


by the people. But can we ceaſe to lament 


the diſſipation and overthrow of a proud and 


high minded nobility, whoſe maxim was honor; 
or the wretched ſovereign whoſe unhappineſs 


was to have been educated in the principles, 
and called to mount the throne, of arbitrary | 


anceſtors.—A tear is due to their particular 
ſufferings ;—but a whole nation in chains is 
an object of horrible ſublimity, and the united 


effort of the people to emancipate thernſelves | 


from the tyranny of cruel and oppreſſive laws 
and the ſervile poverty impoſed on them by 


their Hierarchy an idea of great and un- 
paralleled magnificence. But our government 


and conſtitution was not like theirs. No cruet 


and oppreſſive foreſt-laws, 1mpoſing a pe- 
nalty of death, or perpetual impriſonment, 
: | and 


— 
+ 


— 


91 
and the oar to the galley flave, pollute our 
code.—No Letters de Cachet arm the ſovereign 


| againſt his people——No rich and luxurious 


monaſteries—No extenſive domains held in 
mortmain—grind the poor, and deduct from 
their ſcanty induſtry the means to pamper pride, 
and recluſe luxury. Thoſe were the heavy 


grievances under which they ſuffered, and from 


which they emancipated themſelves.—But let 
me aſk, is their preſent ſtate an enviable one? 
and are the terrors and the panic fears that. 

| haunt them daily, unſtable in their ſeats, and 


| threatened with invaſion, joys to barter nati- 


onal tranquillity for ?—Bleſſed as we are with 
a conſtitution, they now ſeek to emulate,—the 
fond and partial object of all their ſtruggles. 
Religion had no influence 1n this awful chauge; 
but, as an haughty and avaricious prieſthood 
propped and upheld the monarchy, it was found 
neceſſary that they ſhould be diſpoſſeſſed of the 
wealth of the poor and reduced to their priſ- 
tine poverty; and this was abſolutely neceſſary 
to the reform that took place; for without de- 
capitating the Hydra that guarded the throne, 
the taſk of reform would have been impoſſible, 
at leaſt imperfect; and I will venture to. af. 
ſert, that, as that nation approaches our form 
of conſtitution and government, ſhe will di- 
veſt herſelf of thoſe cumberſome and unneceſ- 


C = ſary 
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fary ornaments that ita the old religion 
of the ftate—and ® brother Peter, aſhamed gf 
his frippery © ſhoulder knot,” a true em- 


blem of ſervility, will be glad to reduce bim- | 
felt t to the homely garb of John or Martin. 


And this will be found no probleniaticat 
aſſertion : If religions, indeed, be faſhioned 
and adapted to the conſtitutions of diflerent 
ſtates—as I mean to contend, for it, they are, 
and neceſſarily muſt be, and that, whenever 
France ſha]l have purged her ancient conſtitu- | 
tion from its arbitrary dregs, her religion 
will aſſume the ſimple habit of its Primitive 


Purity: 


But to return from this digreſſion, which 
has been merely introduced by way of an: 
| ſwer to ſuch as would liken and affimilate th 
grievances complained of, by a very ſmall part 
of the people in Ireland, to thoſe on the Con- 
tinent, which produced the Revolntion there. 


A political ſerment has been raiſed, meet- 
ings are held,” and reſolutions are. publiſhed ; 
for what? That the “entire code” exifiing 
againſt Non-conformiſts, may be © aboliſhed !” 
The gentle declivity that led to toleration is 

* 


+ Vide Swift's Tale of a Tab. 


1 


deſpiſed; its windings were too tedious for the 
ardent ſpirit of theſe Reformers ; with eager 
haſte and puerile avidity, they would reach the 
ſummit at a bound, and plunder the temple 
of the conſtitution of its choiceſt treaſure the 
Right of Franchiſe /—— According to their De- 
claration of Rights, every barrier within which 
the National Religion has been paled, ſhould 
be broken down; and thoſe entrenchments of 
law, with which the conſtitution of the realm 
has been ſurrounded for ages, levelled in theduſt. 
Tis not ſufficient that a body of men, aliens, 
as it were, to our government, and profeſſing 
different and contradictory forms and tenets of 


faith from the national and eſtabliſhed religion 


of the land, ſhould have been permitted to take 
long leaſes, and mingle in civil rights with their 
proteſtant neighbours——They muſt aſſemble 

themſelves together © o&ennially” that, the 
tumults of a popular election, already too great 
| a grievance in our conſtitution, might be in- 
creaſed, and the intoxicated rabble, inflamed 


by religious frenzy, and the recollection of 


former animoſities, might glut a ſudden. and 
ſavage appetite in cruelty and carnage. At 
that © Octennial period,” which, to uſe the lan- 
guage of their declaration, © returns to diſturb 
a their tranquillity, and revive the recollecti- 
on of their debaſement!” A ſtrong argu- 
Cc 2 ment, 


E 2 
ment, doubtleſs, to prove the wonderful effi- 
cacy the boon would have, in removing former 
animoſities, and purging all ad blood from 
amongſt them!! > | 
But, 1 us conſider the reaſonableneſs of 
the DEMAND; for their language is not the mild 
ſtile of remonſtrance, the meek effort of a calm 
ſpirit ſoliciting redreſs of grievances——but, 
loud charges of inſult and mockery” againſt 
us. 


They would ele& members to ſerve in par- 
liament, and enjoy a ſhare in the conſtitutional 5 
government of the country. —Let us examine 
the propriety of this meaſure, and endeavour 
to trace the true principles on which this 
privilege is denied them. And, here it may 
be neceſſary to remark as I have before premiſed, 
that, living as we do in civil ſociety, and not in 
the woods, it is the rights of citizens, and not 
thoſe of men that are to be looked to. 


According to Mr. Locke, God, having 
% made man ſuch a creature that in Poun 
« judgment it was not good for him to be 
„ alone, put him under ſtrong obligations of 
* necellity, convenience, and inclination, to 
% drive him into ſociety.” And this ſocial uni- 
on and intercourſe became a Common- wealth, 
where 


1 


where men aſſociated for mutual advantage, and 
entered into compaQs with each other, called 
laws, for mutual benefit and mutual preſerva- 
tion. This is what we call yoLriTICaL sor- 
TY. But, this union and harmony could not 
exiſt if each member in the community was 
governed by his own caprice, and not bound 
by ſome reſtriction and penalty; and, therefore, 
each individual ſacrificed a portion of his na- 
-tural rights to his political happineſs, accord- 
ing to the © neceſſity and convenience” of the 
whole republic. For, man knew not then of 
the principles that govern arbitrary ſtates, 
| Where one man ſways many. And this ſo- 
. ciety is formed,” ſays Mr. Locke, where · 
ever any number of men, in a ſtate of na- 
* ture, enter into ſociety, to make one people, 
* one body politic, under one ſupreme govern- 
© ment; or elſe, where any one joins himſelf to, 
and incorporates with, any government al- 
ready made. And, hereby, he authorizes the 
ſociety, or which is all one, the legiſlative 
thereof, to make laws for him, as the public 
<« good of the ſociety ſhall require.” 


„From this it follows,” ſays be, “ that 
«© ABSOLUTE MONARCHY, Which, by ſome men 
« js counted the only government in the world, 
4c ig, indeed, INCONSISTENT WITH CIVIL so- 
„ CIETY 
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„ 
© CIETY, and ſo can be no form civil of go 


40 vernment at all.” | 


From hence it ſhould ſeem that a Republi- 


can form ol government, or that which ap- 
_ proaches neareſt to, and moſt intimately reſembles 


one, is beſt adapted to promote the happineſs 


of mankind; and that our Conſtitution, tho” 
encumbered by many defects, and languiſhing 


under many corruptions ; tho' inflated where it 


ſhould not, and contracted in ſome of its parts; 
tho' the head be often too weighty for the 


members, and they too, frequently, rotten or 


fection of good governments, it 1s wel with 
mable 1ndeed. | 


CIVIL SOCIETY, or in other words, a Com- 


mon-wealth, became the firſt government 


wherein men aggregated for their mutual ſup- 


port: but ſomething ſtill was wanting to ce- 
ment them more ſtrongly, as well as to reſtrain 
their wild and unbounded paſſions—and this 


was RRLIOION: impreſſed on their minds and 
laid open to their ſenſes, in the vaſt and ſtu- 


pendous works of Creation; where they ſaw 


and felt a ſyſtematic arrangement of parts, 


and a regular return of thoſe ſeaſons, that di- 
verſify and enrich with plenty each revolving 


year 


refractory; ; yet, where it reſembles this per- 


tf 


. 

: year. And in this a rirsT MOVER was obvi- 
ous.— Then firſt aroſe that great and awful 
ſentiment that pervades the tan mind, and 
Hrſt taught it to inquire into the nature and 
principles of our being, as well as the origin 
of that internal ſenſation, we call thought : 
ſimulating and reſtraining, alternately, the un- 
ruly appetites of men. Hence came a reſtraint 
ſuperior to the magiſtrate—The conſciouſneſs 
of right ſtrengthened by the dread of unknown 
power; imperious to the ſenſes, and that awed 
by its ſublimity, —a principie which deterred 
men, not by menace, or temporal iuffiction, 
from wrong-doing, but, by the diſtance and 
immenſity of the idea, inſpired them with 
reverence, and led them to fear Divine retri- 
bution; 7 75 | 


The adoration of one God united men in 
one worſhip, and Chriſtianity taught them 
morality. * «© A pure and humble religion 
6c gently inſinuated itſelf into their mind 
holding out with ineffable meekneſs, the pro- 
mile of Redemption to their hopes; and call. 
ing on them, emphatically, „to love one an- 
other. But, the primitive ſimplicity of the 

Goſpel was too pure to laſt; and the ambi 
tion 


. ® Gibbon's Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 
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tion of its profeſſors, found it their 1ntereſt to 
diſturb a ſyſtem, whoſe rewards were not of 
this world. They longed for temporal rule, 
and regal authority, and the conſciences of 


men muſt be bound, to forward their pretenſi- 


ons. This was the firſt ſchiſm in the Church, 
and then, firſt, were heard of Councils to adjuſt 


| matters of faith and of OD 


The Chriſtian Religion was ſplit into di- 
verſe factions, and anathemas were hurled by 
each contending pariy, with equal rage aud 
equal intolerance, | 


It would be both a tedious and unintereſting 
taſk to record theſe diviſions in Religion, and 


their influence on the policy of different Go- 


vernments. I am not writing an Hiſtory of 
the Church ; and feel how ill qualified I am 
even in the. preſent day, to ſeparate one or 
two articles of Faith from the confuſed maſs 


in which they lay confounded, 


My purpoſe is e to ſhow that under 
our preſent form of Government, the ESTA- 
BLISHED RELIGION 1 is the fafeſt and the beſt; 
and that, by any departure from thoſe prin- 


- ciples eftabliſhed at the Revolution we ſhould 


forfeit our charter to independence and free- 


dom.— —In other words, Tuar Porery 1s THE 
: RELIGION 


E 427 
Nil fro OF MoxaKentss, Aub 21 T0 
PROMOTE, AS WELL AS VPHOLD,' ARBITRARY 
SWAT; AND THAT, 1F REPUBLICANTSM BE 
MOST CONGENITAL #0 AVMAN FREEDOM AND 
HAPPINESS, PHOTESTANTISM, WHICH Is THE 
RELIGION OF such A FORM OF GOVERNMENT; 
1s THE BEST FOR THE PEOPLE LIVING UNDER 

r. In laying down à propoſition of this na- 
a ſo general and deciſive, let it not be 
thought, that, I mean to arrogate to myſelf 
the merit of it. It is a maxim of Government; 
ſupported and maintained by the beſt autho- 
rities that have ever written on the ſubject, 
and I ſhall refer to their -names and ſenti- 
ments upon it, reſerving to myſelf the privi- 
lege only of a comment. The influence of re- 
ligious opinions, operating on the human 
mind, may illuſtrate the pofition. The phi- 
loſopher may be amuſed, in tracing from 
its ſource the origin of bigotry: The politici- 


an too, will not reject a data, which reduces 


to its firſt principles the forms of the two chief 
Governments that divide mankind—Monarchy 
and a Republic——and which, in my mind, 
gave riſe to that diſtinction of men as well ay 
principles called, 3 and Tory. 


And let me not in this be miſunderſtood, or 
| miſcited, in an idea as old as the Revolution, 


11 by 


E 
by thoſe, who profeſſing the name of the for- 
mer, promulgate the doctrines of the latter; 
and who, by holding out falſe principles of 
patriotiſm, would paſs for true members of an 
oppoſition, founded on the ſolid baſis of that 
religion and policy which were eſtabliſhed at 

5 the æra I allude to: an zra, that redeemed us 
from the moſt arbitrary and deſpotic ſway, | 
from a turbulent ariſtocracy and a factious 
hierarchy ;---from the dominion of prieſts and 
the See of Rome, and bleſſed us with the 
true light of liberty. sf 
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- The: arbitrary doctrines in 1678 were, Di- 
vine Hereditary Right, Paſſive Obedience and 
Non: reſiſtance: all, all! incompatible with 
freedom. Theſe were invented for the purpoſe 

of upbolding James, the moſt arbitrary bigot 
that ever diſgraced a throne, in his apt, 
to eſt abliſh N 


e The Tories” in that day, according to 
Rapin, © believed all reſiſtance unlawful, and 
ce lineal ſucceſſion unalterable, and conſidered 
Wi | ©. thoſe who differed, enemies to the monar- 
UW | —-« chy and the church.” | | 9? | 


75 


The Whigs, were formed upon a liberal in- 
* * terpretation. of the Non: reſiſtance acts, which 
. ws they 


a *Rapin Introduction te the io Reign of __ it, e iſt, 
* 2d. and Char. 20. vol. 3. 
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< they underſtood with ſuch reſtrictions, as 
« rendered them Lamine with the ancient 
<« Conſtitution” That venerable and ſacred, 
= pile, erected by the labour of centuries, and ce- 
mented by ſo much blood! and © were chiefly 
diſtinguiſhed by their oppoſition to Popery, 
and a Popiſh ſucceſſor.” Can thoſe, then, be 
called true Whigs who would introduce 
maxims of government ſo adverſe to that 
compact, by which their true originals were 
bound? and are they not, rather, to be con- 
ſidered and accounted as abettors of thoſe 
who, according to Locke, „ arrogate to them- 
« ſelves and to thoſe of their own ſe& ſome 
« peculiar prerogative, covered over with a 
t ſpectous pretence of deceitful words ; but, 
<«< in effect, penn to the civil right of the 
6c community” | | | 


And here it may be 8 as I have 
premiſed, to quote the whole paſſage from 
that great man, who was alike the ornament 
of the moral and political world, and whoſe 
writings will exiſt as long as men acknowledge 
a free government. The paſſage I allude to is 
written expreſsly concerning Taleration, and 
goes to ſhow, that the principles of the Ro- 
| FS: „ man 


Firſt Letter concerning Toleration, p. 250, 251. 
Folio Edition. 
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man Catholic Faich were, and are, if they 


continue the ſame, which, I believe, will not 
be diſputed, inimical to, and inconfiſtent with 
a free conſtitution. 6 


6c 1 contrary to human ſociety, 
* or to thoſe moral rules which are neceſſa- 


c ry to the preſervation of civil ſociety, are 


te to be tolerated by the magiſtrate, But of 


s theſe examples, in any church, are rare 


** For no ſect can, eaſily, arrive at ſuch a de- 
„ gree of madueſs, as that it ſhould think 


fit to teach, for doctrines of religion, ſuch 


{© things as mauifeſtly undermine the ſounda- 
e tions of ſociety, and are therefore, con- 
** demned by the judgment of all mankind 
{ becauſe their own intereſt, peace, reputa- 
e tion, and every thing would be thereby en- 
be dangered. And here follows in the order 
of the book, that more ſecret evil,” which he © 
fays is alſo © more dangerous to the Common- 
+ wealth, » which I have before alluded to, 
and of which he gives the following as an 
example. We cannot find any ſect that 
ec teaches expreſsly and openly, that men are 
66 not obliged to keep their promiſe, — —that 
* princes may . be dethroned by thofe who 
te differ from them in religion, or, that the 
00 dominion of all things belongs only to 
* themſelves, | 


cc 


5 OY 


6 


themſelves. For theſe things propoſed thus 
* nakedly, and plainly, would foon draw on 


them the eye and hand of the magiſtrate, 


* and awaken all the care of the Common- 
* wealth, 10 a watchfulueſs againſt the ſpread- 


ing of fo dangerous an evil — But never- 
theleſs, we find thoſe that ſay the ſame 


things in other words. What elſe do they 
+ mean, who teach, Farrn 18 NOT TQ BE 


KEPT WITH HERETICKS ? Their meaning, 


forſooth, is, that the privilege of breaking 
* Faith belongs unto themſelves ; for they 
declare all that are not of their Commu- 


nion, to be Hereticks, or, at leaſt, may de- 
clare them to be fo, whenever they think 
fit.”—W hat can be the meaning of their 


aſſerting, that, © Kings excommunieated, 
* foxieit their Crowns and Kingdoms 2 


It is evident, that they thereby arrogate io 
themſelves the power of depoſing Kings :— 


| becguſe, they challenge the power of excom- 


munication as the peculiar rights ot - their 


| hierarchy,” 


64 Thoſe, therefore,” continues our Author, 
who, upon pretence of Religion, do chal 
lenge any manner of authority, aver ſuch 
as are not aſſociated with them in their Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Communion : I ſay, thoic have 

| «8 


4 
e no right to be tolerated by the magiſtrate: 
« For what do all theſe and the like doctrines 
* fignify, but THAT THEY MAY, AND ARE 
© READY UPON ANY OCCASION, TO SEIZE 
«© THE GOVERNMENT, AND POSSESS THEM- 
© SELVES OF THE ESTATES AND FORTUNES OF 
% THEIR FELLOW SUBJECTS, and that they - 
< only aſk leave to be tolerated by the ma- 
te giſtrate ſo long, until they find themſelves | 
* ftrong 1 to effect it. 


Ad this from Locke, whoſe active mind 
firſt analyzed the human underſtanding, and, 
« juſtified the ways of God to men!“ Whoſe 
Eſſays on Government ſtand foremoſt, as per- 
fect models of human legiſlation, and whoſe 
Letters on Toleration evince him not only the 

Philoſopher, but the humane and wiſe Moraluſt! 
The bey at leaſt is a 8 one; and, 
if IT have erred in my principle, it will 
be ſome conſolation, as well as excuſe, that 
the moſt wiſe and ſubtle reaſoner of his time, 
in affording me an argument, erred alſo.---I con- 
 feſs I love not doctrines that ſtand upon 
ſo much quirk and ſubtlety —- — 
« Non amo nimis argutam Theologiam,” and, 

if, indeed, the Catholicks are free from ſuch 
imputations 


L 3 


imputations as Locke has thrown on them, 


1 ſee no reaſon why they ſhould not purge 
themſelves from the charge, by ſubmitting to 
à Teſt the eftabliſhed Government demands, 
even from thoſe within 1ts own pale. 


But we reſt not on thoſe authorities alone, 


however impoſing; one, at leaſt, as reſpecta- 


ble preſents bimſelf— The great Monteſquieu, a 


Frenchman, and a Catholic, living under an | 


Arbitrary Government; whoſe “ ſpirit of laws“ 


has been received with e. and ern | 


by all nations. 


In a b written expreſsly on the ſub- 5 
+a, he ASKING That the Catholic Re- 
. 5 8 


0 De L'Efprir * 5 Loix. 7 xxiv. Chap. Wo ay {62 


Que la Religion Catholique convient, mieux 4 une 


“Monarchie, et que la Proteftante s accanode mieux d'une 


0 Faun 


"+ Quand la Religion Chrirkinns ſoulfrit, il y a deux becles, 


© ce malheureux partage qui la diviſa en Catholique et 
en Proteſtante, les peuples du Nord embraſſerent la Pro- 
6 teſtante, et ceux qu Midi garderent la Catholique.“ 


« Ceſt que les peuples du Nord ont et aurant totijours 
& un eſprit Winne, et de libertè que n'ont pas le 

r peuple du Midi; et qu' une Religion, qui n'a point de 
Chef viſible, convient mieux a Vindependance du climat. 
% qui en a un.“ 20h, 568 
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«, gion f is moſt agreeable to a Monarehy, and | 
the Proteſtant to a n „ 


ok mall quote his words 2 


ic When the Chilton Religion, two centu- 
cc .Ties ago, became, unhappily, divided into 
5 Catholic and Proteſtant, the people of the 
„ North embraced the Proteſtant; and thoſe 


„ of the South adhered to the Catholic. 


The reaſon is plain: the people of the 
2 North have, and will ever have a SPIRIT 
« or LIBERTY AND INDEPENDENCE, which 
&« thoſe of the South have not ; and therefore a 


* Religion, which has no viſible Head, is 
. more agreeable to the independency of the a 


* chmate, than that which has one.“ 
enn the countries themſelves where. the 
. Proteſtant Religion became eftabliſked' : 

e the Revolutions were made purſuant to the 


6 ſeveral plans of political Government. 
. Eo = ET Luther 


4 Dine les pays merder od la Religion Piotelladte ctablit, 


res 1Evolutions ſe firent” ſur le plan bn oe PFtat, poletique, 
« Luther ayant pour lbi de grands Princes, u aucoit guere, 


6. pü-leur faire goiter un autoritè Ecclefialtique qui n *autoit, 
« point eu de pre-cminence. extericute z- et Calvin ayant 


pour lui des peuples qui vivient dans des Rẽ publiques, 
qu des bourgeois obſcutcis dans des Monarchies, puvoit 


fort bien ne _ etablie des pisse enũnences et des dignités. 


a © 


1 25 J 


* Luther having great Princes on his ſide, 
* would never have been able to make them 
« reliſh an eccleſiaſtical authority that had 


c no ſuperior pre-eminence; while Calvin 
„ having to do with a people who lived un- 


« der Republican Governments, or with ob- 
** ſeure citizens. in Monarchies, might very 
6 well avoid eſtabliſhing dignities and pre- 


® eminence.” —And; here we find traced with 
ingenuity and candour, the original prinei- 


ples that tend to the eſtabliſhment of a parti- 
cular ſyſtem of Religion in the formation of 
particular Governments, where any deviation 
from the original plan muſt tend to unbinge 


the form of the Conſtitution, and diſſever the 


curious juncture of its parts. And theſe are the 


ſentiments of an impartial writer who viewed 


at a diſtance, and, in the abſtract, each form 
of policy, and ſaw, with an unprejudiced 


judgment, their defects and weakneſſes. 


% 


He lived, too, under a 6 where 


freedom of diſcuſſion was denied, and whoſe 


Religion was calculated to bind in fetters the 
ſree mind, and ſmother in its birth each new- 
born effort of freedom.—Yet, ſo general and 


fo juſt were his maxims, that even Prieſts 
forbore to perſecute ; and, after a painful re- 


ſearch of twenty years, a work aroſe unrivalled 


in the annals of Rates. | 
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one followed of courſe. 


326 


He did not, to uſe his own emphatic words, 
% Draw his principles from prejudices, but 
% from the nature of things,” and having 
found the firſt link that formed ſo maſſy a 
chain-of arguments, each ſeparate and diſlinct 
That lucidus 
« ordo,” ſo difficult to attain, and ſo worthy 


of attainment, runs thro? his whole work, and 
happy is he who can ſee and attain it.—So re- 


ceived has been this' maxim of policy, that 
the avowed apologiſt of the Tudors adopts it 

every where. This eloquent and philoſophic 
Hiſtorian in his character of the Catholics 
under James, tells us that f the Romiſh ſy 
tem remained the favourite Religion of So- 


4e vereigns. The blind ſubmiſſion which is 


% 1nculcated by all ſuperſtitions, particularly 


8 by that of the Catholics; the abſolute re- 


** ſignation of all private judgment, reaſon 


b and enquiry; theſe are diſpoſitions very ad- 
* vantageous to civil as well as eccleſiaſtical 


* authority; and the liberty of the ſubject is 
* more likely to ſuffer from ſuch principles, 
* than the prerogatives of the chief magiſ- 
** trate. The ſplendor, too, and pomp of wor- 
* ſhip, which that Religion carefully ſupports, 


(are agreeable to the taſte of magnificence 


8 Ros 
* Vide Preface to 5 Sprit de Loi c. 
. + Hume's n of England, in the reign of James 175 
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*© that prevails in Courts, and form a ſpecies 
of devotion . which, while it flatters the 
e pampered ſenſes, gives little perplexity to 
2 © the NG Ia a— of the great.” 
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And it is in this + magnificence of worſhip” 
that Monteſquieu places the connection, with 
the conſtitution of an arbitrary ſtate; partigu- 
larly, f“ When, according to the doctrine 
< that gives us the idea of a ſpiritual ſupreme - 
«© Being, we can unite thoſe of a ſenſible na- 

88 ture, and receive them into our worſhip, 
2 8 contratt a greater attachment to Religi- 
e on.“ And from hence he infers, that Ca- 
«#6; 3 who have more of this kind of 
e worſhip than Proteſtants, are more attached 
to their Religion, and more zealous for its 
% propagation.” — And it is theſe maxims that 
illuſtrate the characters of ſects—and will con- 
tinue to do ſo—even when their controveniies 


are been. 5 IT 5 
| | „ 5 What 


P L Eſptit des Loix, Liv. xxv. Chap. LES . 


Quand, avec Tide d'un Etre ſpitituel ſupreme, qui - | 
me le Dogme, nous pouvons joindre encore des idees ſen- 
4 ſible qui entrent dans le culte, cela nous donne un grand 
e attachment pour la Religion. „ „„ * 
„„ + + * Auſfi les Catholiques, qui ont plus 
de cette ſorte de culte que les Proteſtans, ſont- ils plus in- 
* yinciblement attaches à leur Religion que les Protoliang ne 
Ae ſont à la leur. : 
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Ww hat then were the principles that pre- 
vailed at, and eſtabliſhed, the Revolution 


Previous to the Reformation, the exorbitant 
power of the Clergy, and the ufurped autho- 


rity of the Pope. Their power over the con- 
ſeiences of the people, and that of the Papal 
See, in even dethroning Kings—were griev- 
ances that demanded immediate redreſs—and 
ealled loudly for controul. - An ambitious hie- 
rarchy ſurrounded the throne, and whif- 


pered arbitrary maxims into the ear of the 


Sovereign ; the people were bowed down 


and oppreſſed under exactions, and their 
filent murmurs of diſcoutent were drowned by 
Papal anathemas, or denunciations of divine 


vengeanee, againſt ſuch as denied their au- 


thority and controul. Superſtition * « the deli- 
* rium of piety and diſeaſe of weak minds, 
that profanes Religion by its fears, whoſe 


1 prejudices are ſu perior to all other pre- 
* judices, and its reaſons to all other reaſons;” 


was found the fit inſtrument in the hands of 


power to ſubdue a trembling people; aſtound- 
ed and confuſed by the fulminations of the 


Holy See, and incapable .of comprehending 
the controverſial points of divinity eſtabliſhed 


by the different councils of the Church. — 
” When 


” Marmontel's Hiftory of the —_— 
* Monteſquieu. 


1 


When Martin Lad aroſe—a man worthy to | 
be a Reformer, whoſe diſcernment and genius 


overpowered the reaſoning of his adverſaries, 
whoſe rough and ſtedfaſt pertinacity, whoſe 
rigid and inflexible integrity, unſhaken amidſt 
the ſtorms that ſurrounded him, and unawed 
by their ſplendor, ſtood firm and immoveable, 


and atchieved, almoſt fingly and alone, one 
of the greateſt as well as moſt important events 


that have occurred in the annals of mankind. 


For him Was reſerved the glory of purging . 
from its errors and defects, the Religion of 


Chriſt, and preſenting it, in its primitive and 


uncontaminated ſimplicity, diveſted of the tin- 


ſel and tawdry glare with which prieſt-craft 
had clothed it, as a fit model from which to 
erect the lofty and towering ſtructure of a free 
ſtate. In this he laid the foundations of our 
preſent Conſtitution; and, whether the adapta- 
tion of his ſyſtem to our preſent form of Go- 
vernment was merely fortuitous, and the effect 
of a ſtiff necked and refractory oppoſition to 
the ſee of Rome; or, rather, as it ſhould ſeem, 
a great effort of” genius, that ſaw, at a glance, 
the moſt' remote and diftant analogies; and 
, burſting thro' the impediments that reſtrain 
ordinary minds in their conjectures in laying 
the firſt ſtone of the edifice, planned the ſyſte- 
matic e of i its parts, and viewed the 

"great 
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great purpoſes to which it ſhould be con- 
verted. Which ever of theſe was his motive 
——=the- preſent generation, as well as un- 
born millions, have reaſon to bleſs that di- 
vine ray of intelligence that deſcended upon 


. : % ; 
oy © * 1 * 5 
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Ta thus tracing to der ſource the griev- 
ances that produced the. Reformation—1 truſt, 


I have not appeared to deviate from my ſubject. 


The Revolution, Lcontend for i it, was brought 


-about by thoſe principles that attached men to 
abe ancient ſorm -OL Government, and tranſ- 
mitted down to them. from their fore fathers. | 
At was corrupted, no doubt, in its paſſage 
thro”; ſo many political viciſſitudes, and pol- 


dated by the ſtreams of faction, that poured 
Auto, it on all fides ; — but ſtill, its very over- 
flowings, like thoſe of the N ile, became uſe- 
ful; and tho', for a ſeaſon, they inundated the 


haryeſt, and robbed the huſbandman of his 


tillage; yet, the land recovered its fertility ;— 


the ſon of freedom again ſhone upon it, 
and men learned the art, to raiſe mounds, 
and to conſtruct ſluices, as well to protect them 


againſt future inundations, as to cleanſe the 


country from the like contaminations.—Theſe 
barriers were the Laws—the work of much 


reflection and trouble. —Aſſailed by Popery 


from without, the Nation contemplated with 
_. 


* 


Ms OL. 


— 1 | 
4 


cc their ancient preſcriptions and charters ;”"— 


1 


affright, the machinations of the Role Pon. 


tiff, to undermine the Religion of the State: 
ſpies and informers multiplied apace, and no- 
thing but the pufillanimity of a weak and 
capricious bigot, had atchieved the Revoluti- 
on in 1688. A partial reform might, perhaps; 


have taken place, but the Abdication, alone, - 
was the criſis from which the Conſtitution 
recovered its convaleſcence, vigour, and beau- 
ty.— The different ſtatutes enacted fince that 


epoch, reſtraining Papiſts, clearly ſhow the 
grievances complained of then, and how ne- 
ceſſary they were for reſtoring tranquillity. to 


the nation :—Since when, many of them have 


been totally repealed, and their ſeverity gra- 
dually relaxed, as time matured the ſyſtem, 
and intercourſe, aſſiſted and cheriſhed by to: 
leration, had calmed the agitations of popu- 
lar diſcontent, and entwined the hearts of 
men in affinity and brotherhood. —* The De- 


claration of the Prince of Orange, upon taking 
into his hands the reigns of Government, was 


calculated to ſoothe, and reconcile the minds 
of the diſaffected, by reſtoring thoſe © magiſ- 


e ſtrates, who had been unjuſtly turned out, 


<« to their former employments,” and confirm- 
ing to the different Corporations and Cities, 


and 


vide Prince of Orange's Declaration of Rights. 
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and alſo, the Parliament in their privileges, 
and in all things which they ſhould find 
* neceſſary for the peace, honour, and ſafety, 
of the nation, ſo that there might be no 
* danger of the nation's falling at any time 
<* after under AkBIHTRART GOVERNMENT.” — 
And this he confirms by a ſubſequent one, 
meant, as it ſhould ſeem, to ſtrengthen a confi- 
dence in- his Government, and remove all 


aſperſions that had been thrown on his Ad- 


miniſtration, by ſuch as wiſhed thereby to 
bring him and his meaſures into queſtion 
and diſrepute.—— He therein declares his 
confidence, that no perſons can have ſuch 
e hard- thoughts. of him as to imagine any 
© other deſign in this undertaking than to 
* procure a ſettlement of the religion, and 
* of the liberties and properties of the ſub- 
7 jects, upon ſo ſure a foundation, that there 
may be no danger of the nation's relapſing 


* into the like meaſures, at any time here- 


« after.” uch was the mild and expoſtu- 


| latory Declaration of our Glorious Deliverer, 
deprecating the hard thoughts” of men, and 


promulgating the deſigns of his undertaking. 


More than a century bas elapſed ſince chat 
ſettlement of the Kingdoms; and experience 
has proved, and ſanctified the advantages of 

5 8 our 


= - 


dur Religion, and Government. And here le 
me not be underſtood to mean that form of 
"2 A dmini iſtratiem, whic b bas impoveriſhed and pers 
plexcd the, Britiſm Illands; z. originating 


done or... two departments, | and . foreading 


its baleful inſſuence around. But, that 
ſolemn Compact, which bound the people 

together in the bonds of unity and peace. 
xhich reſtored to us a pure Religion and the 
| Gonſlitution of our Anceſtors —that, pada 
conventa, ſo ſacred and fo. binding on our 
conſciences, from which we cannot depart with- 
out the groſſeſt and moſt vile perjury tothe State, 
a moral covenant entered into by the people with 
their governors, and from which they cannot de- 
viate, without annihilating the very eſſence of 
that good faith, which holds them reciprocally 
together, in all their engagements.—F or, to alter 
the preſent frame of our Conſtitution, or ad- 
mit any incongruous innovation would be 
Hot, only to uproot the preſent ſettlement of 
the State, but io deſtroy that pre-diſpoſed and 
pre-concerted ſeries, which led to its eſtabliſh- 
ment, each member of which, is one of the 
maſſy pillars that ſupport the pile. And, 
with this, neither one man or any number 
of men, can diſpenſe. For acquieſcence, under 
ſocial compads, whether expreſs or implicd, 
is tantamount to the moſt ſolemn obligations, 
1 were 


34 ] | 


where that implied compact is ſor the good 


of the community.— Nor are we, lightly and 
inconſiderately, to call in queſtion the en- 
gagements of our fore-fathers, or vainly arro- 
gate to oufſelves more knowledge and diſ- 
cernment.— They ſaw the evils in the germ, 
and plucked the tainted bud to ſave the fu- 
ture tree. They were in turmoil and exigence, 
and danger, had ſharpened their genius, and 
beſtowed on them that preſence of mind, 


which, like a peculiar inaſtm& in ſome ani. 


mals, who diveſt themſelves of the obje& of 
their purſuers in the hour of peril, flaſhes 
on them a conviction, in diftreſſes and dif- 
ficulties, of the beſt means for their preſerva- 
tion, which ſtudy and reflection had never 


fupplied them with. They felt the heavy 


_ grievances of Popery, and collected all their 
ſtrength, to throw them off. There is, moreover, 


4 deſignation that man cannot make or reſiſt. 


„There is a Providence that ſhapes _ ends.” 
„ Rough hue them as theymay.” —— 
and peculiar circumſtances in that * com- 
bined to ſtrengthen and confederate the people 


againſt their oppreſſors, aud aſſiſted them to 


frame a wholeſome code of proviſions againſt 
their * occurrence. | 


0 


Shall 


* 


1 


Shall we, hank diſſolve that ſalemn league fo 


ſtrictly ratified, and, forſaking the obvious land- 


marks our prudent predeceſſors raiſed, firike 
out into the wide and illimitable wilds of 
theory and ſpeculation.?—Shall we break the 
faith we owe to our venerable Conſtitution, 
by admitting, to the - moſt important offices 
amongſt us, men whoſe religion inculcates a a 


contempt of all pacts, not made with one an- 


other? Shall we ſeparate the Religion from the 
State, by ingrafting, upon the pure and indi- 
genous ſtock of our faith, a ſcion exotic to our 


Government? Has not Monteſquieu told us, 


that it is * a very good civil law when the 
* State is already ſatisfied with the eſtabliſhed 
« Religion, not to ſuffer the eſtabliſhment of 
„% another ;” and that © a Prince who under 
ce takes to deſtroy or change the national Re- 
ee ligion of his Kingdom, muſt greatly expoſe 
himſelf?” That © he runs the riſk of a Re- 


“ yolution ?” That © the ancient Religion is 
«© connected with the. Conſtitution of the 


* 


„Kingdom, and the new one is not, for the 


«< former agrees with the climate, and very 


<«« often, the new one is oppoſite to it. More- 


ce over; the Citizens, diſguſted with their ee 


15 Le Eſprit de Loix.. 1 25. Chap. 10, 11, 


1:03 


verning party, or the legiſlature, if you would 
have ic ſo, to eſtimate the conduct, character, 
and principles of the ſect they are called upon 
to admit amongſt - them, and to conſider, 
wiſely, prudently, and maturely, before they 
adopt them as fellow labourers, in cultivating 
good Government, whether all theſe are inimi- 
cal to the, Eſtabliſhed Religion or not —And 
in this cautious eſtimate, it behoves them not 

to admit any doctrines, or ſuffer any opinions 
to be broached, that might lead the people 
to doubt, or queſtion, the ancient purity of 
their ſyſtem, —or afford an opportunity to a diſ- 
contented faction, to forward their defigns.— 
They ſhould not liften to their tumults, for 
that is not the mode to ſeek redreſs of griev- 
ances. Nor ſhould the magiſtrate be 1ntimi- 
dated by menace, to grant conceſſions, that 
might unhinge the Conſtitution and embroi! 
| the State. For, ſhould one link be broken of 
that golden chain that binds its Religion to it, 
wild anarchy - and uproar muſt tollow the 
undatural divorce. 


The Catholics are tolerated in their Re. 
ligion amongſt us, they bave their own 
ſpiritual guides, they are guardians of their 
children and properties, they can diſpoſe 


Ok 


[ „ 39. ] 


of both 48 | they 'pleaſe. The ſources © of 
wealth are not cloſed againſt chem; ' they croud' 
the Mart, and the Change, they purchaſe”! the 
ſoil of the land, and tranſmit it to their” pol. 
terity. Their children are edueated in their 
| tenets, and the progreſs of a ſuperſtition that 
has been held inimical to the National Faith, 
and whoſe fervors has been found ſo deſtructive 
to the people, has not been checked by any 
penal ordinance : and the ſimple qualification 
required, for all theſe privileges, is a folemn. 


declaration of allegiance - to a Government, . 


that has granted theſe indulgences. Yet they 
repine.—The road to ambition is not ſufficient- 
ly open to them their x We 
offices is impeded by in 


«© whole legiſlative, the Whole 8 the 
whole judicial power of. the State, is in the 
« hands of men, over whom bey have no 
< controul, and with om. they: « can : have: 
« little intercourſe.” 


We know, then, what they want, 1 — bg 


policy. has denied them. It is eaſy to declaim | 
upon the natural equality of man, and the 


u ords Independence and Toleration have, more 
. than 


*Vide their Declaration. 
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b once been ada pted to meaſures efirats. 
live of both. The vulgar are caught wich the | 
ſound, aud. an, agitated rabble ruſh forward; 
without, a n of diſcriminating, | to their 
, 
1 . Se, endeavoured to ſhow- 
that the Religion and principles of theſe 
Declarants are inimical to our form of. Gos. 
vernment, and, proceeding upon general and, 
abftract propofitions, I forebore, as much as 
poſtible, to touch upon the former miſdeeds of 
the ſect, and that ſpirit of intolerance which 
governed their forefathers: They are buried 
in the duſt; but the embers of that fierce 
fime, which blazed over all Europe, are not 
extinguiſhed; nor could the torrents of blood 
which were ſhed allay their fervour. 
Shall T recoutit the ſcenes of blood and cat- 
nage that marked the ſavage reign of a Mary; 
when a venerable and pious hoſt of martyrs 
expired at the ſtake, for a mere difference of 
opinion, and, by their deaths, confirmed their 
faith ? Or that maſſacre, on the feaſt of Saint 
Bartholomew, when in the centre of a polite 
nation, and in the midſt of its capital, ſo many 
victims were immolated at the ſhrine of bigot- 
ry ? 
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ry? Or, the terrors of the * Inquiſition, that 
Fane erected to fanaticiſm, and illumined by 
Tſo many horrid fires, that ſuperſtition. and 
miſtaken zeal had kindled, and daily kindles 
for her victims? Or, that ſubtle and treache- 
rous plot, fo artfully eontrived, and fo pro- 
videntially detected; to extirpate ſo many fa- 
milies, and, at one blow, annihilate our Re- 
ligion and Government? Or, as here amongſt 
us, that ſavage and ruthleſs Rebeil ion, and thoſe 
barbarous and unrelenting acts of eruelty, 
that throw a ſtigma upon human nature, and 
blot, from the reluctant mind, every ſympa- 
thetic feeling of humanity and forgiveneſs ?— 
Wherever we turn our eyes, a black catalogue 
of crimes - preſent themſelves, the effort and 
effect of intolerant perſecution : Of a perſecuti- 
on that, deaf to the cries of ignorance and 
unoflending infancy, where reaſon had not 
even eſtabliſhed a choice in the mind, buried and 
confounded, in one puniſhment and one grave, 
thoſe who had loſt, and thofe who had not yet 
attained the faculty of judging for themſelves 
or others !—Horrid/ Catalogue! Black and inex- 
piable crueliy!— Humanity would gladly ceaſe 

TE | to 


* Torquemada, the Inquiſitor General, in 14 years tried 
above 80,000 perſons, andof theſe he brought · to the ftake 
between 5000 and 6000! Vide VI. Letters on Intoler- 

ance, 1791. | 


to remember the cauſe from which originated 
ſuch dire and abominable outrages upon God's 
beſt and faireſt works in creation. But, im- 
partial hiſtory relates facts as they are; not 
as Sectaries would have them. Has the Romiſh 
| Religion been a Religion of Toleration and 
Forbearance? And have her Miſſionaries uſed 
the ſword or the pen? Have her altars been 
wet with oblations only to the living God, 
or have they ran over with the blood of his 
creatures? Has the incence of her cencers, 
mingled with the © fighings of a contrite heart,” 
aſcended in clouds to Heaven ?—Or have they 
not been drowned by the groans of a perſecut- 
ed people? Have Caravanſeras and Hoſpitals 
been opened in her countries for the recepti- 
tion of the wandering Arab, or the unhappy 
and deſeaſed Proteſtant that has been caſt upon 
her coaſts? The follower of Mahomet and the 
diſciple of Chriſt have been confounded to- 
gether in the dungeons of her Inquiſitions, and, 
as . worſhippers of one God, have died oge- 
ther. Were theſe the ruthleſs barbarities of 
an enraged people, whoſe altars had been over- 
thrown, their ceremonies deſpiſed, and their 
images ſpit upon? And did a merciful and en- 
lightened prieſthood, ruſh between the victim and 
the deſtroyer ?—No,—they artfully enflamed, by 
ſubtle 
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ſubtle —_—_—— the dilafſected mind; and, 


blinded by ſcholaſtic divinity, the furious bigot 


ruſhed forward to immolate his fellow creature. 


New and unheard of ceremonies and ob- 
ſervances were enjoined, and principles of 
faith invented, to puzzle and perplex the 


obvious intent and meaning of the Goſpel. | 


The Doctors of the Sarbonne and thoſe boly 


inquiſitors wreſted and expounded, as they 


pleaſed, for the vileſt purpoſes, each text of 
ſcripture ; and the Jews, an harmleſs race, be- 
cauſe rich and followers of their own law, 
| were not the leaſt numerous who ſuffered. _ 
Philoſophy contemplated, with amaze, theſe 
perſecutions, and was aſtounded at the doc- 
trines for which they ſuffered and which, 
if they had not been well authenticated, no 
reaſonable man would credit. We read, that, 
where reaſon rejected a doctrine incompatible 
with her known laws and impervious to the 
| ſenſes, man puniſhed man for that diſbelief 
which God implanted in his nature, and the 
creature periſhed, becauſe, the Creator had not 
| faſhioned his mind to believe in, and receive, 
an incongruous and incompatible abſurdity ! 
Such were the horrors committed on the in- 
credulous, to ſupport abſurd tenets; when the 
E doGrine 
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doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation rode, triumphe 


ant, on the ruins of ROAM: 


T Chis i is not all. We nes read, it is true, 
of acts ſimilar to theſe; but we are told they 


were * the political errors, or misfortunes, 


-F-of their aneeſtors. —A very qualified and 


gentle mode of acknowledgement forſooth ! 
Where the error was perſccution and maſſacre, 


and the migfortune, a want of ſucceſs iu the 


vileſt of all plots. But, regeneration has ſpread 
amongſt them, and the ſons bear no reſem- 


| Glance to their fathers. f Immemorial poſ- 


6e ſeflion, has confirmed the confiſcations of 
e that period,” and, © the impoſſibility of 
'< aſcertaining the original proprietors,” is a 
eau may they * have (lept over their chains! . 


Let us review their eonduct in the preſent 
day, and fee whether they are incapable of 


F diſturbing the Government, and whether a 
_ «© Rabble of Iriſh Catholics,“ as they are call- 


ed, would not be as prompt in the preſent, 


as in a former century, to glut their venge- 


- anice on thoſe rigid taſk-maſters, who, Pha- 


| __ WE. have . the children of Iſrael, 


and. 


* Vide Declaration of te Catholic Society, 
+ Ib. 
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and deluged a land of Saints with the _ 
ctples of Later: 14 | 


1 


The 3 in 1688 gave 1 to 2 pb 
Jitzcal diſt inétion, which the popiſh partizats 
of James availed themſelves of, as a pretext 
for taking arms in bis cauſe; namely; the 
difference between a King de fact, and a King 
de jure, For, as under the original ſettlement 
between the two countries, they were, alike, 
. ſubje& to the ſame prince, and had a fimilar 
jurifprudence, Any rifing in Ireland againſt 
the Government of him, who was recognized 
as King of Great Britain, would have been 
held as Rebellion againft the State, : and the 
abettors of it ſubje& to puniſhment and con- 
fiſcation and juſtly here the right of tbe 
Sovereign to the throne, was acknowledged in 
both e 


And here, it is not at all neceſſary, t to my 
| purpoſe, to enquire how that compact origi- 
nated, whether, by the right of conqueſt, or an 
acquieſcence on our part: 'tis ſufficient, that 
immemorial uſage has eſtabliſhed the fact; and 
that, as James, before his abdieation, was ar- 


— * 


knowledged King in Ireland, by all parties, 


ſo, his ſucceſſor, William, became legally in- 


veſted with his rights, by the invitation of | 
| oe On 
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_ the people of England, and his conqueſt over 


the partizans of James here. The legality of 
that inveſtiture is not diſputed ; and, by 1t, 


the Conſtitution purged itſelf of a great evil.— 


Hereditary ſucceſſion io the Crown, unaided 
by the conſeut of the people. That conſent 


is, I admit, implied, and conſiſts in tacit ac- 


quieſcence, but it is not, on that account, leſs 


inherent in the people. For, were it other- 
wiſe, a Popiſh Prince, like James, might mount 


the throne of his anceſtors, and profeſſing a 
religion different from, and inimical, to the 
Eſtabliſhed one, domineer over his ſubjects, and 
by having the appointment of his own Mi- 


niſters, and being the fountain of all honours, 
fill the nation with an ariſtocracy deſtructive 
do its liberties and national faith. And this 
is one among many, of the principles that 
bind the Religion to the State, and require 


from the Sovereign himſelf, a conformity 5 > 


- worſhip. For that is the guarantee of his 
political principles. The confiſcations of that 


day were the penalties incident to. the offence 


of Læſæ Majeſftatis, and the juſt puniſhment 
for a revolt, to aid a monſter unknown to our 


Conftitution.—An arbitrary Popiſh Prince.— 
And, here the fubterfuge will not avail thoſe, 
who aſſert, that the majority of the people of 
Ireland, not being acquieſcent to the forma- 

tion 
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tion of the new Government, were not, and 
ought not, to be bound to ſubmit to it: and 
conſequently, that their reſiſtance could not be 
conſtrued into rebe/lion. For, if majority of 
opinions, in a part of, were to eſtabliſh reſiſt- 
ance to the whole Government; we might as 
well cite the Rebellion of 1745 as an inſtance, 
why the preſent family ſhould not fill the 
throne. | 


And here let me, for a moment, dwell up- 
on the argument of. majority? ſo common to 
thoſe who would eſtabliſh Popery as the Na- 
tional Religion of the Government, by levelling 
all diſtinctions, and aboliſhing at once the re- 
ſtrictive code, that holds together the conſti- 
tutional affinities. For, if the majority were 
to decide, and that the d propuli were li- 
terally the vox dei. The headleſs and wa- 
vering multitude without ſubordination, and 
ſubmiſſive to no rule, muſt govern in all things. 
Then would be found, the danger of arming 
an ignorant and diſaffected multitude. Then 
would the Common-wealth, torn from its 
foundations, reel to and fro and totter. Then 
muſt genius, learning, prudence, judgment, 
and diſcretion, yield to ignorance, madnels, 
rage, avarice, and ſloth. And, in lieu of or- 
der, ae and * Government,. 
anarchy, 
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: zaarchy, miſrule, and wild, and turbulent demu- 


cracy, would tear and rend in pieces the re- 


magiſtracy. Were power given to the majority, 


men would have to encounter not one defpot, 
but an hydra of tyranny ; not &e human ar- 


bitrary will, but millions of adverſe and con- 


tradictory currents, running in every direction, 
ruffled by every guſt of paſſion and caprice, 
and ready to ſwallow every ſyſtem and every 
principle.—If majority were a reafon why the 
people ſhould govern; tumult and auarchy 
muſt be the inevitable conſequence, where each 


individual would be actuated by a ſeparate will 
or defign. For, where there was no bead 


no law to reſtrain them, each individual would 


arrogate 10 himſelf the powers and authorities 
Thar ſhould veſt in a few choſen Magiſtrates.— 


By: ſuch a rule as this—all ſubordination mutt 
ceaſe The army could not act without a 
leader, and diſcipline muſt be at an end.— 
The multitude, the blind, and: fluctuating mul. 


riude [—impelled by their own. headfirong 
wills, would ruſh forward, like 2 mountain 
torrent, unimpeded by the mounds of lawful 


authority, and ſweep all before them: or, agi- 
tated by various and tempetinous paſſions, tols 
and overwhelm each other in a ſea of con- 


e | 


This, 
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This, in abſtract reaſoning is good; but, in 
our particular, ſtronger and more forcible.— 
The Roman Catholics are as five to one, at 
leaſt, therefore, the majority; and bow unna- 
tural, ſay the advocates for Popery, that the 
few ſhould rule the many,—that, all offices, 
civil and military, ſhould be monopolized, as 
it were, by the minority, for, how can fuch a 
monopoly be conſiſtent with the Rights of Men? ? 
—But, who are the majority: ?—A wretched, 
and 1gnorant claſs of men, the dupes of their 
own clergy, that breathe, but do not live, that 
compoſe a claſs of citizens in the State, and 
| yet have no influence in the Government; 
vaſſals to a few Chieſtains, yet ruled in mat- 
ters of faith, by an hierarchy adverſe to the 
Government, illiterate and rude, living with- 
out ſocial arts, or ſocial habitudes, paying 
paſſive obedience to a priefthood, WhO grind 
them by arbitrary exactions, permiſhve, but 
not legal, and who, unaided by the Statute 
Book, have no terrors to inflict but penances, 
and no inducements to hold out but abſoluti- 
ons. Accuſtomed to look up to ſuch paſtors, 
| they know no impulſe but what they convey 
to them.—Of letters they are ignorant Of Re- 
ligion they are  ignorant—Of laws they are 
ignorant. —They cannot read, for they cannot 


pay for iuſtruction; and it is the policy of 
„ e - the 


E 


the ſect to keep this illiterate. They know 
no moral ſyſtem, for their ceremonies are all 
ſhow, and their precepts are delivered in an 
unkuown language. Lawleſs and unreſtrained, 
they would acknowledge no Government but 
that of their Clergy, who are appointed by 
the See of Rome, and owe obedience to the 
Pontiff. : 


They tell us, it is true, this ſubordination 
is only in SPIRITUALS, and cannot influence 
their political conduct. — But, if a man is guar- 
dian of my faith, and that my conſcience is 
in tutelage, who will pretend to convince me, 
that all temporal concerns will not yield to 
the influence of him who pretends to hold the 
keys of Heaven, and arrogates to himſelf in- 
fallibility, and the power of pardoning offences? 
Wbo abſolves from all ſin the moſt atrocious 
offenders, and who may, if he pleaſes, as well 
grant indulgences to murder and rebel, as to 

eat meat on Fridays? And this is no falſe de- 
duction. For no man can believe, who is not 


j Aa lunatic, that Heaven bas granted to him 
"of peculiarly, fo omni potent a vicegerency, and 
inp: who, exerciſing an authority of this nature, 
Ws | that ſo impoſes on the underſtandings of men, 
15 and renders them ſubſervient, will not, or may 


not, ſtretch it for the vileſt, as well as the 


moſt harmleſs of purpoſes. | 
| 0D | Such 


— 


1 
Such are the tenets of this Rege and 
ſuch are its profeſſors amongſt us. And ſhall 
we raſhly admit to govern us, a claſs of men 
ſo repugnant to our form of Government ?— 
As five to one in numbers, and, but as oue 
to fifty in education, talent, property, or in- 
duſtry. Yet, theſe men are to have a FRAN- 
oulsk. Shall ſuch a propoſition be endured 
and not meet immediate notice? Shall its -pro- 
pounders threaten, and not meet with chaſ- 
tiſement? What! muſt we ſurrender our rights, 
purchaſed by our blood, and ſanctioned by 
ſolemn league, and ftrit covenant, to a law- 
leſs rabble? For ſuch are the majority of the 
Catholics in this country. An hungry and diſ- 
treſſed race; or, if this privilege is confined 
to the few wealthy amongſt them; what will 
it profit them, and how much may It en- 
danger our freedoms? If they elea, why 
may they not be elected; and if Legiſlators, 
why not Judges? The throne is elective, and 
ſhould the multitude vote indifcriminately, 
N not, — a Catholic King alſo? | 


The — or MN, ſay they, are violat- 
ed by all civil ordinations, let original and 
_ indiſcriminate freedom be diſſeminated amongft 
us. Shallow Politicians—not to ſay corrupt 
ones; that would convulſe the State which 
H 2 | tolerates 
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tolerates you, by uprooting its moſt radical 
and fundamental eſtabliſhments, - and arming 
a blind and unſteady multitude, againſt the 


Government that nurtures them!! But, there 
is no danger of thoſe evils, for © Immemorial 


* poſſeſſion,” and the © impoſſibility of aſcer- 


ce taining the original proprietors,” has re- 
moved all hopes of recovering the forfeited 
eſtates of their anceſtors, or their fituation, 
extent and value are forgotten. Can a rea- 
ſonable man, for a moment, attend to an ar- 
gument like this? Immemorial uſage! Is the 


period fo diftant then, when thoſe forfeitures 


took place? And has the Hiſtorians that record 
the offence forgot the offenders? Or, rather, 
has not tradition, ever faithful in the tranſ- 
miſſion of injuries to the moſt diſtant ſufferers, 
recorded to each repining clan, the long and 
boaſtful annals of its anceſtry ? The poverty, 
we may at leaſt fairly preſume, of each proud 
meleſian, has been diverted and conſoled, by 
the recital of the names and riches of thoſe 
fair domains their anceſtors had ruled over ; 


forgotten — No! The invidious diſtinctions, 


and bigotted principles, that robbed the man- 
ſion of its lord, and gave his poſſeſſions to 


another, ſtill live, and if the origin of the loſs 
exiſts, the loſs itſelf cannot but be remem- 


bered. | 


= But 


1 = 
But were they obliterated from every 
mind, their deſignation unmarked, and their 
boundaries annihilated ; might we hope, that 


no ſtronger principle than that of repriſal, 
would urge them to ſingle out ſome adequate 


compenſation; adapted, at leaſt, and proporti- 


oned to the merits of its new maſter ? 


The very introduction of this hint as an 
argument, is proof of that. inclination and 


leaning I allude to;—the recovery of ancient 


forfeitures. For if they were originally unjuſt, 
and that lawleſs oppreition, and not ſelf-preler- 


vation and neceſſity, firſt wreſted their eſtates 
from them no power can alter their eſſence. 


—And no man diſpoſſeſſed is inclined to al- 
low the claim of his ſucceſſor as a lawful one. 


< They have ſlept over their chains,” and 


this declaration is the trump that is to rouze 
them to action.— I bluſh for the honeſt heart 
that could be warmed, and beguiled 1 into ſuch a 
ſentiment, and ſtand rapt in amaze and aſto- 
niſhment, that a manly and cultivated under- 
| ſtanding could be made a dupe to the inſi- 
nuations of thoſe of his communion, who, 
flattering bis talents, have impoſed upon bis 
underſtanding and his heart, and made bim 
the ready inſtrument of their own intereſted 
and corrupt purpoſes. And here, let me once 
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for all, premiſe, that I take it for granted, 
that this Declaration, at leaft, has the concur- 


Fence of, and is ſubſcribed to by the Catholics 


that have aſſembled together in Dublin: that 
its ſentiments are theirs, tho' its ſtile and 


Pphraſeology may be that of an individual. I 


do not fit down to encounter him, but them. 
It is not ſo much the men as the meaſure I 
reſiſt— The claim is audacious, and the doc- 
trine abominable, and ſtanding up for the 
freedom of my Country, its Religion and its 
Laws; I conceive myſelf acting the part of a 
good Citizen; and poſſeſſing, as I truſt I do, 
and ever ſhall, a a mens conſcia recti, defy the 
malice of my adverſaries. They have laid, I 


know, a mine for their opponents, and a news- 


paper is about to be eſtabliſhed for the pur- 
poſe of diſſeminating their pretended grievances, 
and heaping obloquy and reproach on all that 

dare enter the lifts with them. The embrio 
fcurrility of that paper I do not deprecate ; 
tho” I have heard the threats of the party 
again all thoſe who ſhall take up arms or 
oppoſe them in this their Cruſade. -I know 


and admire, many enlightened characters 


2mongſt them, whom ſentiment and urbanity 
might unite with us in the ſtricteſt bonds of 
alſfection and brotherhood; but the majority 
au overgrown and decided majority! are, al- 

| rd moſt 


: 1 

moſt entirely, unacquainted with thoſe dell 
_ cate refinements that belong not to ordinary 
minds, and which teach forhearance towfards 


_ the, deluſions and weakneſſes of their fellow 
Creatures. | | 


There are amongſt them men, benerolent 
and meek; learned and judicious; poſſeſſed of 
talents to adorn and enrich the State, and 

whoſe literary productions, if they had flowed, 
and been directed into other channels, had | 
been found healthful and falubrious.—Un- 
happily for them, they were educated in the 
principles of a Religion not congenital to the 
| growth of liberty, or great talents, and ſome- 
thing is due to the venerable prepoſſeſſions of 
thoſe, to whom they have been taught to look 
up with affection and duty: and the ſon or 
the kinſman, who, perhaps, if uninfſuenced 
by them, would exert his natural liberality 
of principle, acquieſces in the form of their 
faith, rather than wound the feelings of thoſe 
he has been accuſtomed to venerate. 


But let me return, from this digreſſion, to 
the Declaration itſelf. In it there are ſome 
ſtatements gloſſed over with plauſible inge- 
nuity; whilſt others evidently labour under 
Apparent Ignorance, or miſconception of the 

facts. 


— 


+ 
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fats. Such, for example, is the alcrrion of a 
grievance that does not exilt, and if it did, 
would, undoubtedly, call loudly for redreſs : ; 
that the Roman Catholics < are reſtricted in 
** the education of their children! !” So far 
from it, that by an expreſs act in the pre- 
fent reign, Popiſh ſchoolmaſters are allowed 
to teach ſchool in this kingdom, and the 
rights of guardianſhip, as well as many the 
like privileges and immunities are granted to. 


Papiſtreſidents. The only qualification im- 


poſed, is the Oath of Allegiance and Declara- 


tion, but, perhaps, the Oath itſelf, is. conſider- 


ed by them in the way of this enjoyment, 


and that © conſcientious” men ſhould be to- 
ler ated without it. Yet, they are not averſe 


to oaths, for a more ſolemn and ſtrict one, 
enjoining greater difficulties than that of be- 
ing loyal to their Sovereign, has been taken 
by them at ſome of their meetings; and the 
Deity invoked to wiweſs their agreement and 
folemn league, to forward, by all poſſible 
modes, this their preſent undertaking 


| The Declaration of the Catholic Society 
bas = * an inveſtigation of their prin- 


3. 


8 * 


* Vide 21ſt and 22d Geo. 3d. allow ing perſons pro- 
ſeſſing the Popiſh Religion, to teach ſchool in this King- 


dom, and 3Zoth Geo. 3d. explanatory of it. 


WL 
„ ciples,” or I ſhould not be fo particular about 
circumſtances that ſhould be known to all, 


and ſtatements that contradi& themſelves. I 
maintain that very extraordinary indulgences 


have been voluntarily granted, and that the 


Parliament of this Country, zunſolieited, has 
removed every reſtriftion and penalty which 
could render their well-being in the State, 
irkſome or incommodious. Yet we are told, 
„ they. may look, with envy, at an ARBITRA- 
«© RY MONARCH; -and they contraſt his Go- 
vernment with that of a © thouſand petty de- 
* ſpots, whom at every inſtant they muſt en- 
<« counter.” I profeſs I knew not till this 
moment, there were ſuch amongf us, or, that 


our Conſtitution tolerated any. The Laws 


are the only arbitrary ſovereigns I know of, 
in our Government, to whom all muſt bend, 
and which acknowledge no ſuperior. But 
men who will not ſubmit to them, and who 
have had no ſhare in their formation, but 
would reſiſt their authority with force, may 
well conſider every officer who acts under 
them and daes hrs 2 uy deſpot !! 


"They look towards an © ables monarch” 
indeed, and ſo full of the deſign are they, 
that they could not — the expreſſion 
_ wi dictated. 


> We 
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We are told that © induſtry is 8 
and that it is the intereſt of every man in 
Ireland that the entire code ſhould be abo. 
\< liſhed.” But we are only told ſo, and the 
ſapient dictum of thoſe Reformers is to ſtand 
in the place of argument. 


Is lr, repreſſed ? Does not their Decla- 
ration ſtate, that part of the Catholics 
“are wealthy, and attached to their preſent 
** enjoyments, that they are engaged, for the 
© moſt part, in Jucrative branches of com- 
* merce, and that, individually, they have 

<< more at ſtake than thoſe who pRESUNMR to 

ee falſify their motives, and CALUMNIATE their 
actions.“ Here is reaſoning with a ven- 
geance where we are, with threatening and 
boaſtful aſſertion, told, we muſt not PRR· 

« sunk to falſify and calumuniate their 
© motives or their actions, —or enquire, how 
induſtry aN BR repreſſed, where their ac- 
quiſitions by commerce exceed the meaſure of 
former times, and that, individually, they are 
Ticher than thoſe who “ inſult and mock 
« them!” Why cannot they conſole them- 
ſelves then, with the enjoyments their riches 
offer ;—nor madly, ſeek a competition in which 
they would be ſoon diffipated ? A controvert- | 
2 election bas an inſatiable appetite ſor 
| = wealth, 


1 


wealth, and the honeſt acquiſitions of thoſe 
6 lucrative branches of commerce,” would 


ſoon moulder under a popular canvaſs for a 


County. And this is what would tend to 


„ tranquilize the Country !!” where a craving 


and tumultuous croud of new voters were to 
be cajoled, bribed, and corrupted ! Have we 
any ſumptuary laws that reſtrain them in the 
expenditure of their riches, and prevent, or 
deny their poſſeſſing villas, ſplendid ſeats, fur- 


niture, rich cloathing, or coſtly equipage? Do 
they not enjoy the fruits of their induſtry ? 


Are not the laws open to redreſs thern ? 
What partiality have they ever experienced 
in the adminiſtration of juſtice? In treaties 


of commerce, are not their intereſts conſider- 


ed as intimately as ours? and yet, © Induſtry 
is repreſſed.” Becauſe an accumulated bur- 
den of ſaints days and holy days does not croud 
our Kalendar, on which the indolent artizau 


may pray, or get intoxicated, which is more 


venial, than breaking, by any handy craft, 
the ſanity of the feſtival. Beſides, celebacy, 
is an admirable mode of encreaſing the po- 
pulation of a country; and adding, conſe- 
quently, to its riches! A Convenc would 
prove more beneficial than a Work-houle, 
and a Monaſtery, than a ManufaRory !!! In 
ſhort, let them be contented with what they 
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poſſeſs Freedom and Toleration—riches, and 
the protection of the State, and not, by ſpe- 
culating too deeply, riſk all theſe advantages. 
And, if a Senator ſhould mock them, or a 
Stateſman deride ; let them conſole themſelves 
in the words of the Roman Poet 


e Populus me fubilat at mihi plaudo domi, S. 


There can be no doubt entertained of their 
not wiſhing to diſturb the Government, for tho 
« as conſcientious men,” they cannot reform, 
yet, they offer a TxsT, * more unequivocal 
« than a volume of abjurations,” and what 
is it—that “ ſpeaks ſo loud, and thunders in 
the index.” An Hors to be free, © and an 
e ExprAvVOUR fo be united.“ As if Hoes and 
ExnDpzavour were ſufficient to guarantee the 
people againſt every encroachment on their 
liberties. Would theſe unequivocal abjura- 
tors take Hoyz and EN DEAvOUR in payment 
of a debt, or diſcharge of a covenant ? Or 
would they paſs upon the Government this 
flimſy ſecurity, as an indemnity againſt out- 
rage and commorion ; and a teſt of their fu- 
ture loyalty? When, from every preceding 
meaſure of theirs, we have every reaſon to 
doubt and ſuſpect the fincerity of their pro- 


Their open and unequivocal decla- 
rations, 


feihons. 


1 


rations, on the contrary, * upon us to be 


cireumſpect and wary, For there are amongſt 


them thoſe who do not heſitate to declare, 
that our conſtitutional tenure is founded on 


original wrong, and forceable diſpoſſeſſion, 


and that the Proteſtant Religion ſhould yield 
to that profeſſed by the majority. But if the 
confiſcations of their anceſtors were really 
forgotten,“ would the revival of obſolete 


claims tend to tranquilize the nation ?—The 


anſwer is ſo obvious, that it would be ec in- 


* ſult and mockery” indeed, to dwell longer 


upon it. 


But let me diſmiſs my commentary on this 
their famous Declaration of Rights for ever. 
Were I to take it paragraph by paragraph, it 
would exhibit the ſame inconſiſtency, want of 
argument, and trifling ſubterfuge; which no flow 
of language, or poliſh of expreſſion, can obviate, 
and which even the talents of its compoſer 
could not conceal. The demands themſelves, 
are too momentous, and the ſubje& too ge- 
neral and important in its own nature, to 
bind us down to a particular and partial an- 
ſwer to the ſentiments, for arguments they are 
not, of a few intereſted and factious indivi- 
duals, 
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| Tortzratiox, I admit, ſhould be extended 
towards them, on the moſt liberal grounds, 
and they are tolerated, I contend for it, as 
far as the State can tolerate them, conſiſtent 
with its own ſafety. They worſhip the Deity 
according to their own mode, and even Mip- 
wicur Maſſes are not forbidden, or prevent- 
ed by the Magiſtracy, tho? in the proceedings 
of their boaſted National Aſſembly of France, 
I read, this moment, a reſolution moved to 
fuppreſs them as tending to ſedition. | 


They build Chapels, and even we, of the 
reformed Religion, ſubſcribe and build for 
them. They have their charities, and we, 
who are Proteſtants, contribute our mite, and 
raiſe collections, to relieve the indigent amongſt | 
them. We erect and endow Sunday Schools, 
to aid the poverty, and enlighten the under- 
ſtandings of our Catholic brethren, and yet, 
we are, iuſolently and dogmatically, told, that 
we grind and oppreſs them, and that they 
c are preſerved by us, but as a ſource of 
Revenue!“ 


At the moment that Toleration extends her 
foſtering arms towards them, and holds up to 
the unenlightened multitude, a reſource, their 


ſpiritual paſtors never inſtituted ;—the educa- 
| | tion 


1 


tion of our peaſantry, and an attempt to open 


and expand their minds; a cry is raiſed againſt 


us, and we are, unjuſtly, and ungratefully, 
charged with © mockery and inſult.” 


I admit, in the moſt extenſive latitude, how 


enormous a degree of perſecution it would be, 


to force men into a Religion they had not 
been educated in, or brought up to, by im- 
poſing penalties for non- conformity, and ob- 
liging them by force, to enter our pale, or 


relinquiſh their native land for ever. But 


where they are only excluded from offices of 
truſt and confidence, upon certain conditions, 
which, by performing, they may enjoy, it 


becomes an act of prudence, and not of in- 


tolerance.—And in this, how different are our 
maxims from theirs ? They puniſhed with con- 
fiſcation, and even death; the reluQant proſe- 
lyte and a Droit PAubigne,” with fiend like 


vengeance, purſued their mouldering relicks 


even beyond the grave ;—Chriſtian Sepulture 
was denied to the miſerable remains of thoſe 
who died in Catholic countries, unabſolved 
by the Prieſt; without the mark of Popery 


upon them, or that Extreme Unction which 
could alone entitle them to a few feet of 


mould to cover, and conceal the moſt afflict- 
ing fight that bumanity can pauſe over ; and 


the 
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the goods of the deceaſed, were the 1 
of the Monarch. 


With us there is no ſuch vengeful and 
unnatural law. Our code breaks not into 
the chambers of the dead, or drags them 
from burial, and they will and diſpoſe of their 
property as they pleaſe, 


To ſubject a man to a grievous and op- 
preſſive penalty, for refuſing or neglecting to 
ſubſcribe an opinion he thought incoufiſtent 
with his Religion, and impoſing a fine, or a 
forfeiture, for not frequenting or joining in a 
particular religious worſhip, would be perſe. 
cution indeed. But, the mere incapacitating 
him from holding places of truſt and confi- 
dence, under a Government whoſe Eſtabliſhed 
Religion he rejects, and againſt which his 
principles militate, is rather an act of pru- 
dence than perſecution. | 


To incapacitate him, alſo, from the en- 
Joyment of his natural and hereditary right, 
to the eſtate of his anceſtor, or from purchaſ- 
ing with the honeſt fruits of his induſtry, a 
new one, would be equally unjuſt. There, 
each laudable effort for ſupport would be 
blaſted, and the Commonweal deprived of the 

* affiſtance 


( 


aſſiſtance of a good citizen. But, it is far 


different where honours and emoluments of 
ſlate are in queſlion ; their policy enacts the 


penalty for non-conformity, and the obſtinate 


or refractory bigot, is excluded from them, 


becauſe he refuſes the Teſt the Nation has 
thought fit to impoſe, as a guaranty, for 
his Integrity, | 


To exclude a non-conformiſt from a pro- 


fitable poſt or employment, is, no doubt, an 


hardſhip on the individual fo excluded, and 


| he may complain of it as ſuch. But, the | 


| preſervation of the State has made it neceſſa- 
ry, and having an alternative, he is not juſ- 
tified in any attempt, to obtain that by force, 
which he had in his option, and rejected. 
Nor can it be twiſted, by any ſubtlety, into 
the form of a puniſhment: No more than if 
my conſtitution requiring a regimen, and that 
I reject it, the malady I conſequently labour 
under, can be complained of as ſuch. 


To exclude ſuch a perſon who diſſents from 


the regulations impoſed by our eſtabliſnment, 


from any ſhare in the departments under it, 
and refuſe him admittance, as long as he con- 
tinues ſo to do, to the Bar, the Army, or the 
Church: Can no more be called a puniſh- 
| ment, 
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ment, than the exemption of him from a mi- 
litary duty, who 15 naturally underſized, or 
deformed, tor he too has been guilty of no 
crime, and cannot add one cubit to his ſta— 
ture. : Yet, his excluſion is neceſſary to the 
ſymmeiry of the whole regiment ; and there 
is a martial law that juſtifies it. And tho”. 
he cannot wear a red coat, he may enjoy an- 
other place in the community. 


Can then the wholeſome proviſions we have 
made for the preſervation of our conſtitution, 
not mere ſpeculative preventions, but radical 
and neceſſary remedies, for diſorders the Body 
Politic had laboured under, be called unne- 
ceſſary, or perſecutions; when eſtabliſhment | 
has been the caution of all Governments, and 
excluſion, the policy of the wiſeſt of States? 


From the reign of the benevolent Trajan, 
to the preſent day, excluſion of non-conformiſts 
has been the cautious policy of every State. 
A fearjul jealouſy, no doubt, inculcated the 
maxim, where every attempt to ſubſtitute a 
mode of worſhip different from the eſtabliſhed 
mythology, gave alarm to the Government. 


The ſpirit of the Roman Republic was not, 
tolerant, and the refractory oppoſition to its 
laws, provoked a liberal and enlightened peo- 

ple, 


E (Oceny) 


ple, to oppreſs the primitive Chriſtians, whoſe 
frequent and midnight aſſemblies, were thought 


preludes to ſedition, and of ſo dangerous an 
aſpect, as induced the younger Pliny, when 


proconſul of Nicomedia, to addreſs the Em- 


peror, particularly, concerning the mode of 
treatment he ſhould adopt towards thoſe re- 
fractory ſpirits of their time, whom he de- 
ſcribes, as © practiſing an obſtinate kind of ſu- 
perſtition carried to great exceſs ;” and apprizes 
him that * he had already ſuppreſſed all their 


PUBLIC MEETINGS * 


The Heteriæ were aſſemblies held before 
day, and of a very myſterious nature, in which 
the primitive Chriſtians, like our modern ſchiſ- 
matics, bound themſelves to the performance 
of particular acts, by a ſolemn oath or facra- 
ment: ſufficient in its own nature, to awaken 
the vigilance of a jealous Government. Their 
non- conformity to the ſew trifling ceremonies 
. enjoined by the Roman Law, and their 08- 
$TINATE reſuſal to acknowledge by an act of 
obeiſance to the ſtatue of Trajan, their ALLE- 
GIANCE to his perſon and government, —a 
ligurative mode of profeſſing their loyalty, no 

doubt, were ſufficient in themſelves, to call 
KA; . 


* Vide Pliny's Epiſtle Letter 97, page 442, 443. 
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down the vengeance of the ſtate, whoſe wor- 
| ſhip and ordinances they derided and contemn- 
ed. The laws of the Twelve Tables are expli- 
eit, as to this maxim of ancient, as well as 
modern policy; and enacted, that f apart,” 
* no one ſhould have new Gods, —thoſe of 
<6 ſtrangers, let no one worſhip privately, 
* unleſs they be publicly allowed.” And from 
hence, it is to be inferred, that it was the 
privacy and frequency of theſe meetings, held 
by people who deſpiſed the tutelary Divinities 
of the State, that gave umbrage to the Ma- 
giſtracy, and induced the Roman people to 
take every poſſible mode of cruſhing a wild and 
headſtrong fanaticiſmthat, at leaſt, HRERATENED 
the ſubverhon of the LY Religion and 
Government. 


From what I have ſaid, it cannot be inferred, 
that I am an advocate for the Polytheiſm of 
the ancient world :;—Tho' I cannot well con- 
ceive that a people fo wiſe and ingenious, 
ſhould adopt it, as any thing more than a 
typical and figurative mode of illuſtrating, to 
the vulgar, the divine attributes of the Deity ; 
or, that they were more culpable in the eye 
5 of 


+ 1 find the following law of the twelve tables, in 
Letters on Intolerance, publiſhed in the preſent year, I ber 
lieve they never have appeared but in fragments. 
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of reaſan and phiioſophy for ſo doing, than 


the Catholics of the preſent day, in paying 
adoration and homage to the images of their 
Saints and Martyrs. Or, that they conſidered 


a figure of wood, or a painting on canvas, 


aught elſe, than as a ſymbol of the Juſtice and 
Mercy of the Creator. No more than we do 


the figures repreſenting Faith, Hope, and 


Charity, as the preſence of the virtues them- 
ſelves reſiding amongt us. Toleration, then, 
like the natural equality of man, 1n certain 
caſes, becomes incompatible with civil ſree- 
dom. A few individuals may profit by it, 
but, the Eſtabliſhment itſelf muſt tall a victim 
to its unqualified introduction, 


All coercive laws being founded upon ſome 
| known miſchief and inconvenience, that has 


ariſen, or may ariſe in the community; a 


total repeal of them muſt originate the like 
calamities. Liberality and Toleration between 
man and man, are good, and our fra and 
erring natures, reciprocally, demand the exer- 
ciſe, and return of both; but in a State where 
men are mingled and wed together, the 
experience of paſt inconveniencies, ariſivg from 


the want of reſtrictions, ſhould ever bind them 


in an adberence to their ſpirit. The dear- 
bought knowledge we have acquired, by the 
experience 
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experience of ages, Mould not lightly yield to a : 
ſentiment, or a ſympathy. | 


The Roman Catholics, when in power, were 


never found fo forbearing and tolerant, as their 
Proteſtaut brethren. From the reign of Con- 


ſtantine, to the preſent hour; perſecution has 


been their favourite purſuit. The Chriſtian Re- 


ligion, till purged of its impurities ang vengeful 
fires, by Martin Luther, tho' it held out the 


angelic ſalutation, of Peace and good will 


towards men, yet they advanced its bloody 
banner till it waved triumphant on the battlee 


ments of the Inquifition ;—a tribunal erected to 


ſubjugate the very thoughts aud couſciences of 
men. : | — | 

The ancient Cruſades, like more modern 
levies, were a ſtruggle for power, commenced 
in opprelliou, and were continued, in a 
luſt of dominion and riches; when myriads of 
armed fanaticks, rouzed by an aſpiring hermit, 
ctelolated the world. All Chriſtendom groaned 
beneath exactious and contributions; to alfiſt 


thoſe Champions of the Crofs, who, blinded b 


the fplendour of the enterprize, ſaw not the 
ambitious defigns of the Pontid, till famine, 
diſeaſe, and approaching dcath, had removed 
the miſt of deluſion Thoſe were the glorious 
enterprizes Of the Mother Church! Nor ha ve 
her perſecutious been lels felt at home tban 
| a abroad; 


7 


abroad; we ſtill continue to bend over the 
annals of blood, ard to walk on the graves of 
innumerable victims, ſlaughtered by religious 
zeal. Liberality and humanity were far removed 
from their minds, during thoſe outrages upon 


nuture and on man, and tho' as individuals, 


each may partaxe, in ſome degree, of the 


milk of human kindneſs ; when aſſociated and 
combined, each particular grievance, aſſimilat- 


ed with, and added to the reſt, gives an ac- 
cumulated image of ſuffering to the whole 
body, that tes to no lenient modes of re- 
dreſs. 2 


Reformed Religion. As a body of men, they 


have ever acted counter to our ſyſtems of 


policy.—As a body of men, they contt- 
nue adverſe to our mode of governing, and 
inimical to our form of worihip, and, as 
a body of men, w are not, in civil policy, 
bound to liſten to their demands, or grant to 


them an aſcendency over us. We have gone 


far enough already. Regardleſs of their reli- 
gious tenets, we admit them into our Univer- 
ſity ; and ſome of their moſt ſhining advocates 
have been educated there. 'They cannot take 

a degree, it is true, but, what would a de- 


gree avall them, who do not ſoek Proteſtant 


ordination! 7 


They 


ody of men, they confider them- 
ſelves not bound to keep faith with us of the 
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„ 
They have thoſe who call themſelves Lawyers 


amongſt them, and practiſe as ſuch, who adviſe 


them in and frame all their deeds of purchaſe 
and renewals of obſolete claims, and who 
will, and have, no doubt, taken care, to pe- 
ruſe and amend their ſeveral publications, and 
compound them according to rule, {o that no 
reaſonable or libellous ebullition may ariſe 
thereout ; and who, tho' they cannot harangue 
2 popiſh jury, or puzzle an eccleſiaſtical court, 
with Jeſuitical ſophiſms, may, nevertheleſs, 
by induſtry and application, acquire large 
fortunes. They have, I maintain it, a more 


than ſafficient controul over the Government, 


and compoſe a numerous body of the National 
Conſtituents amongſt us: For, if the Legiſla- 
tive authority is derived from, and emanates 
out of, the landed property of the country, 
and that, the proprietor of the ſoil has in- 


fluence over the tenant, in proportion to his 


acres; how can it be ſaid, with truth, that 
© he has no controul over power?“ When 
leaſes for 999 years, or five hves, have given 


him abſolute dominion over his property; and 


the right of diſtreſs, and re-entry, common to 
all ſuch leaſes, has created for him a degree 
of influence over his freeholder, nothing ſhort 
of that exerciſed by Proteſtant landlords.— 


With me, this circumſtance of influence and 
controut 


52 


| controul j is a concluſive argument againſt grant- T 


ing any greater enlargement of their legiſla- 


tive power, and ſhould amply conteut them, 
did they, ſincerely, look no farther than to- 


wards a ſimple right of Franchiſe. A right 


their preſent poſſeſſions, virtually, give them, 


and which they exerciſe, by that influence, 
over their proteſtant tenantry. 


kk has been ſala, I know, and relied: upon 


that, * as Electors are limited and compreſſed, 
the election becomes leſs independent and free, 
and the elected more open to corruption: be- 
cauſe, ſay they, men of rank and large 
eſtates do more injury by the weight and im- 
portance of their infſuence and wealth, than 
thoſe who polleſs leſs of both,—and, conſe- 
quently, that, by admitting Catholic Free- 
holders to vote, the evils complained of, would 


be counterbalanced by a majority more diffu-. 


fir e, and ge een votes een 


For my ow n part, 1 always conſidered, has; 


in proportion to their rank and fortunes, 


men were leſs liable to temptation, as being 
| farther removed from the two main ſources of 


corruption, —ambition and avarice. And it is 


on this account that members for Counties 
| | L's n= 4 15 Ou 


; 


n Vide pamphlet, intitled “ Conſtitutional Intereſt of 
Ireland, with reſpect to the Popery Laws, &c. 1791. 
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are better Patriots than repreſentatives for 


| boroughs. Their weight over voters can he 


no argument: for the more independent the 
voter, the higher the bribe muſt be. And if 
majority. of voters is a reaſon why they are 


to be inacceſſible to bribe , from their num- 


bers, I can only ſay, that which would com- 


; pleatly influence them, when ſpread and diſ- 


ſipated among numbers, perhaps, would be 
found inſufficient to inſure the concurrence of 
the few who were above a trifling gain; and 
who, being more enlightened and Jeſs neceſfi- 
tous, might reject with ſcorn and diſdain, any 


attempt to corrupt their integrity, or bias 


their conſciences. Beſides, the admiſſion of 


Catholic voters would not tend to leſſen 


occaſional ones, as they are called, I ſuppoſe, 


from qualifying themſclves by - perjury. For 


here the borns of the dilemma. again preſent 
themſelves ; and that faith which may be broken 


with obſtinate Heretics, would ſurely ſupply 


ſome mental reſervation to cloak a ng per- 
jury. | 


But this is not connected with the object of 
the preſent treatiſe. I meant not to diſcuſs 
the neceſſity of a Parliamentary Reform now, 
nor ſhall I.—What may be the beſt mode 
that ſhould be adopted for its attainment, or 

| 5 | in 
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in what ſuch a reſorm ſhould conſiſt, is alike 


foreign from my plan? It may give riſe to 
future diſcuſſions ; but, that the introduction 


of Popery and popiſh principles, ſhould be 


the ouly effectual remedy for attaining a de- 
ſirable one,, required only as a means to re- 


ſtore greater FREEDOM and INDEPENDENCE to 


the ſubject, I ſhall ever. hold a paradox in 
politics, —ſo long as Popery retains its pre- 
ſent maxims of policy as well as of religion. 


Contending, as I have done, that freedom and 


independen ce never flouriſhed, or can flouriſh, 


in any Government controuled by the arbitra- 


ry maxims of her Church. 


- a. 


Heretofore I have, dudiou ly, endeavoured 
to keep as Cloſe as poſlible to the ſubject mat- 
ter in queſtion, and to confine myſelf, as much 
as might be, to the abſtract principles of po- 
licy I have laid down, in the commencement 


of theſe Obſervations. Yet, I ſtill fear, my de- 
viations have been many, and that, I have, 


notwithſtanding a very earneſt endeavour to 


the contrary, been too diffuſive on a ſubject 
that required ſimple definition, and clear and 
accurate deductions. 


I fat down, I confeſs, with a ſtrong con- 


viction, on my mind, of the advantages re- 
L2  fulting 
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| ie from our preſent 1 ſyſtem, and 
the dangers that might ariſe from any altera- 
tion in the National Religion, or the policy 
connected with it. Thoſe dangers I ſaw, were 
anticipated in the formation of that Conflitu- 
tion which we now enjoy, and provident 
meaſures adopted to prevent their occurrence. 
TI ſaw likewiſe, the evils in detail, that had 
from time to time, aſſailed the citidal of free- 
dom, and to reſiſt which, the preſent reſtric- 
tive laws were raiſed. In firſt principles, I found 
this beautiful arrangement and ſymmetry of 
Parts, that bave made the Britiſh Couſtitdtion 
the admiration and euvy of other States : 
and perceived the curious and intimate con- 
nection that exiſted between its different and 
various analogies. I conſulted thoſe who had 
written on Government and National Polity, 5 
in the abſtract; and their concurrence, in what 
I had deemed a diſcovery of my own, grati- 
fied. that felfith vanity, which every man feels, 
in arrogating to himſelf any peculiar faculty 
of invention or aſtuteneſs in unravelling of 
difficulties z and doubts. I have cited them truly 
and diſpaſſionately, and if, an ebullition of 
reſentment, at the perſecutions that have been 
heretoſore practiſed, for mere difference in 
opinions, has ariſen in my mind, or ſallen on 
| my 
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my paper with 4 glow which the enthuſiaſm 
ol the moment gave. it; let the candid and 
humane man, ſet it down to the account of 
an urbane, rather than a vindictive motive. 


In the cauſe of humanity, I truſt, 1 ſhall 
ever feel warm, and let me acknowledge a 
| frailty, ik it be one, that, in reading or re- 
flecting on the miſeries and deaths which men 
| have prepared for one another, on a theme 
that ſhould unite all, the current of my blood 
is increaſed, and my expreflions take a form 
and colouring from the fervour of my indig- 
nation. 


If there are prejudices peculiar to diſſerent 
modes of education, and that men are tena- 
cious of the Religion inculcated in their minds 
from their birth, by thoſe they moſt reſpected 
and revered, let them not arm themſelves 
againſt each other, on that account; but, 


practice mutual forbearance. But, if the pre- 


judices of one party have carried them lengths 
incompatible with toleration, and that, not 
content with the practice of their own faith, they 
have forwarded, and would again forward their 
ſyſtem, and promulgate their tenets at the 
point of the ſword ;—and make proſelytes by - 

| compulſion. 
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compulſion Then I 1 4 becomes 
neceſſary; and the Legiſlature is bound, for the 
tranquillity of the whole State, to repreſs the 
unwarrantable practice. Men muft conform to 
the inſtitutions of the Government, or they 
ſhould not be permitted to live under its laws. 
Hut, if they would change thoſe, or attempt to 
ſabvert the ancient Conſtitution, by the intro- 
duction of new and incompatible ones, they 
are not good Citizens, but corrupt and de- 
ſiguing men. | . | 


4 


I am no enemy to a oA, provided that 
it be a change approved of by all, or only 
reſiſted by men in power, who have their in- 
tereſted motives. Many reſorms are neceſſary, 
I admit; and a Parliamentary one, perhaps, 
not the leaſt ſo. But this is not the de- 
firable mode, and the one propoſed by theſe 
Levellers, cannot be conſidered in any other. 

| light, than as a ſhield to cover and conceal, 
very dark and deſigning meaſures. 'The name 
and authority of a LaRGE BODY OF MEN has 
been adopted by a rxw who, fortunately or 
us of the eſtabliſhed Religion, were .impelled 
to ſudden and crude meaſures, ſuggeſted by the 
importunity of their fortunes, and the avidity 
ot their hopes; and who, never conſulting, 
bad never ſurmiſed, that, the reſ pectable and 
| united 
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imited majority o of the catbolic body would "i 

ſtep forward, and boldly and Sls 4 iſclaim | \ 

any ſhare in the' meaſures of thoſe diſaffected f 
ſchiſmatics, Thoſe reſpedtable names annext 

to the different declarations of Loyalty that 5 

bave been publiſhed, ſtep forward, as "they 

ought, with modeſt and reſpectſul diffidence, 

And throw themſelves es npon the * © wiſdom 
and diſcretion of the Legiſlature,” with 

1 "6b: gratitude” for the © indulgences” they have 
i already received, and an extenſion of which 


they may bope for, by ſimilar acts of mode- 
ration. 


It appears then, that the Declaration of 
the WHOLE CaTHOLIC BODY OF In ELAN b, 18 
Nothing more than a figurative made of ex- 
Preſſion, peculiar to thoſe men and that, in 
fact and in truth, their declarations are not 
thoſe of the people. If they, really, wiſhed 
thar their demands ſhould be attended to, they 
"would not have called to their aid a maſs 
of angry publications, and newſpaper ſcurri- 
 lities, calculated to ſour the moſt diſpaſſionate 

mind againſt them, and provoke an irrefſti- 
ple oppoſition to their cauſe, 


* 
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* vide Addreſs from the Roman Catholics of the King- 
dom of Ireland, to Lord Weſtmoreland, Dec. 27. 1791, 
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For my own parjieu]ar,—1 kane ever, 1 | 
tofore, felt e a warm friend to their in- 


% 
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people; and ever withed 1 to ſee them, gradu- 
ally, advanced to every right of Citizenſhip, 
not incompatible with the liberty and perſonal 
ſafety of individuals, or tbe Empire.—But, 
their overweening demands muſt ſhock and 
diſguſt even the liberal mind, and, like the 
heQoring bravadoes and bullying threats .of 
a ſturdy mendicant, induce it to withhold the 
reluctant contribution he would extort by 


MENACE. 


Born and educated in the Country, I could 
never be an enemy to its proſperity. But, 
would the total repeal of the Popery Laws 
Increaſe the population, advance the wealth, 
or add to the national induſtry and content- 
ment? T contend for it not; —if the few ob- 
ſervations I have made, ou their ſpirit and 
meaning, are at all applicable to the ſub- 
Ject at large. The indolence, ſloth, beggary, 
and ſqualid filth of all the catholic countries 
in Europe, preſent an image to the mind, far 
different from the neat and proſperous com- 

petence and happy induſtry of an Erglith 
„ or the no leſs. hopeful ſtate of 
northern 
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northern iokabitants, They, - too, pay taxes 
and tythes, tho as Diſſenters, they main- 

tain alſo their own Clergy, yet the 2y repine 
ot, and their labour ſupplies them with a 
raſtciency for both, But. then, they have no 
hungry Prieſts or mendicant Fri riars, and a 
prepoſterous ſeries of feſtivals, do not arreſt 
the plough in the furrow, or the muttle in 


the loom. 


Tbe vfopoliripus that have been made for 
an union between the Preſbyterians and the 
Catholics, and that two Religions ever ac- 
counted adverſe and inimical to each other, 
ſhould coaleſce for the overthrow of the Eſta- 
bliſhed Church, is one of the moſt unaccount- 
able events + that has ever occurred. High 

Church and Low Church! Monarchical and 
Republican principles! jumbled together, 
like vinegar and oil, till by agitating each 
other, they mingle and aſſimilate ; is, a 
ſauce in political cookery, that no appetite 
but the moſt depraved one would adopt, in 
lieu of the wholeſome and fimple beverage a 
bealtbful conſtitution delights to partake. of. 
Thoſe now friendly brothers, Peter and John, 
I fear, will again quarrell over their ours, 
and leave the fragments of the feaſt to Martin 
bo Oz, | to 
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to ſup upon. Whatever may be the event, 


the Nation is called upon, to keep a watch- 


ful eye over ber intereſts both in Church and 
State, and leave thoſe Reformers to ſquabble 


together, and, like a whale on ſhore, con- 


< found themſelves by working.” They may 
aſſare themſelves, I ſhould never have obtruded 


on their preſent feſtivity, and barmonious in- 


tercourſe ; did I not conſider it incumbent on 
every good citizen, to confute a catalogue of 
grievances that exiſts no where but in the 
feveriſh and diſturbed imaginations, of a few be- 


ſotted individuals, who beſlobber each other - 
over their liquor, with diſguſting and unna- 


tural fondneſs, and who will, no doubt, end 
the debauch in mutual recrimination, and by 


Knocking each others brains out. 


"Hae: their Declaration complains of griev- 
ances that do not exiſt, and every page of it 
is filled with reproachful epithets and charges 
againſt the Government. They are © mocked” 
and © infulted”—*< they have no controul over 
e power”—* they are kept as a ſource of 


revenue only 72 are in carcere et in vin- 
culis.— They have. © ftept over their chains.” 


All which exaggerated and mock grievances, 
as well as thoſe ſcraps of diſaffefed nonſenſe, 


— Gifeminated 1 in every ſtreet, and gratuitouſſy 
ir en 


1 

given to the moſt ignorant claſs of mankind, 
| complaining that they are bought and ſold,” 
that © they are yoked and laden with heavy 
< burdens” and that they are © fleeced and led 


C to the ſlaughter”!!! Manifeſtly tend to de- 
ceive the vulgar, and rouze them to ſame act 


of deſperation. It therefore became every man 


to undeceive his fellow. ſubjects, and to deny 


in the very teeth of their Declarations,—that | 


theſe ſlaughters and © burdens,” this vaſſalage 
and captivity do, really or at all exiſt, but are 
the fabricated artifices of wolves in ſheeps- 
cloathing, who would ſteal upon the flock, 
and © fkece” them, in good earneſt ; and that 
thoſe aſſes who bray ſo Toudly, are laden 
with no other © burdens,” than their own 
conſciences. De 5 


Much more might be ſaid on this ſubject, 
and I fear, many will think too much has 
been ſaid already. But every diſpaſſionate man 
muſt allow, that thoſe diſcontented and facti- 
ous publications ſhould not have been per- 


mitted to paſs unanſwered; tho' perhaps, 


negle& or ridicule would prove the beſt wea- 
pon with which to encounter them. I have 
forborne to point at, particularly, the indivi- 
duals who have fanned a ſpark of diſcontent 
Into a diſaffected blaze. They, certainly, are 
M 2 | not 
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not the moſt moderate ſpirits in the commu- 
nity, who would embroil a whole nation in 
the horrors of a * © civit. was,” and who tell 
us that © Peace has hitherto been a peace on 
'* the priuciples, and with the confequences 
„ such,“ and that the TRANQUILITY 


which this country has enjoyed, for © a cen- 


4 tury pak,” << has been the tranquillity of a 
* dungeon!“ 


"Happily ſor us, there are but a very few 
who ſee objects thro' ſuch a medium, and 
whoſe diſtorted opticks can thus magnify into 
evils; the greateſt bleſſings ſociety can enjoy, 
—peace and tranquillity, both at home and 
abroad. | 


They uſe the language of. ſla ves, and would 
paſs for freemen—and by confounding the 
habits of natural and unimproved equality, 
with the principles of artificial and ſocial 
conformity, call loudly for the © manumilſli- 
% on” of three millions of people. That by 
imitating the policy of the Roman Saturnalia, 
we might afford a dreadful leſſon to poſterity, 
of the miſeries that muſt reſult from blending 


and confounding an ignorant and tumultuous | 
; Peaſantry, 


Vide Reſolutions of the Society of united Iriſhmen. 


L 3 
peaſantry, with the nobility and their rulers, 
and that, without any previous qualification, 
we ſhould change our form of Government 
into a wild and furious Democracy. For into 


this point, do all their ſyſtems of reform re- 
ſolve themſelves. 


Should the ſchemes of thoſe reformers be 
carried into effect, the preſent ſocial contract, 
would be deſtroyed, the frame of the Conſti- 
| tution ſhaken and unhinged, and each depart- 
ment and miniſterial office totally changed or 
overturned. _ = KY 


Jo be happy in ſociety, and enjoy the com- 
forts it beſtows, men usr relinquiſh ſome 
portion of their natural equality, and learn to 
ſubmit. * For © ſuch is the conſtitution of 
« CIVIL SOCIETY, that while a few perſons 
are diſtiuguiſſied by riches, by honours, and 
« by knowledge, the body of the people is 
© condemned to obſcurity, ignorance and 
©: lnoverty.” 


* Gibbon's Deeline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 
Vol. zd. Page 306. | 
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